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H E following anfwer tothe treatife, 
intituled, Jztereft of AToney sitftakes:, 
I wrote long before the laft iecifion of par 
hament, that began the 16ti. or Octabc: 
16693 but forefeeing that that feflion 
might be engaged in greater debates of 
another mature, and in confeaquence norc 
have leifure to confider this fuoicét, I de. 
ferred the printing of it; tince which IŁ 
have feen another treatife, wrote by Thoe- 
mas Manly, gentleman, endeavouring: to 
prove, that it will be for the advantage of 
this kingdom to continue the intereft of 
money at 6 per cent. but after feveral pe- 
rufals of his treatife, I muft needs fay, 
that either I underftand nothing of Unis 
fubject, or elfe this gentleman is the 
greateft ftranger to it that ever undertook 
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Fi Ihe PREFACF. 

to difcourfe it; he having writ much, but 
in my Opinion nothing to the purpofe, 
more than was much better (tho’ briefer) 
faid by the author of the fore-mentioned 
treatife, out of which moftt of his teems 
to be borrowed, though the words be 
varied, with fome additions of interro- 
gations, expoftulations, fimiles, and cir- 
curmmlocutions. 

Befides, the gentleman taking up things 
at random, and for want of a due under- 
ftanding of the matter, is very unfortunate 
ìn his inftances of fact, viz. 

In his preface. about the middle, his 

words are, /fas abatement cf ufury, or fome 
other fublime policy, obliged the french of 
fate to fet upon. trad and maniufaciures ? 
And then he afirms, that I dare not touch 
on that ftring, in regard that nation hath 
mot for many years altered intereft from 
7 per cent. 
To his interrogation-I anfwer pofitively, 
that the abatement of ufury hath done it; 
and if you will not believe me, read the 
French edi¢ts themfelves, and they will 
cell you fo; an abftracét of one whereof I 
have recited in the following treatife. 
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‘To his affirmation, that [ dare not 
touch upon this ftcing, I fay, I dare do it, 
and put the whole iffue upon this: for the 
French in faét have brought down the 
ufe of money under 6 per cent. and that to 






all their buftling in 
other things would fignify very little in 


concluGion. 

The Swedes likewife, fince they efta- 
blifhed their council of trade, and fet 
themfelves to the confideration of making 
themfelves confiderable by trade, have re- 
duced their intereft from 10 to 6 per cent. 

Hiis followings words are, De Italy and 
Flolland owe their trade and riches to the 
kownefs of ufury, or to their innate frugality, 
wonderful indufiry, and admirable arts, &c.? 

I anfwer, Low intereft is the natural 
mother of frugality, induftry, and arts, 
which I hope the gentleman’s eyes will be 
open enough to fee by that time he hath 
read a little further, and confidered two 
or three years longer. 

But it may be faid, Iiow can a low in- 
tereft be the natural mother of frugality, 

a2 when, 
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lv the PREFACE. 
when, if this gentleman be to be believed, 
abatement of our ufe-~-money brought in 
our drinking? which he does not only 
fay, but prove, as he thinks, by an in- 
ítance of fact; for he fays, we now {pend 
ufually twenty thoufand tuns of French 
wine, (and he believes that a far greater 
quantity is yearly imported) and that the 
computation of Spanifh, Rhenifh, and 
levant wines, far exceeds the former; fo 
that by his calculation, and, as he fays, 
grounded upon a very good authority, 
wiz. a report to the houfe of commons, it 
fhould feem that there is about the quan- 
rity Of forty-five thoufand tuns of wine of 
all forts imported annually into England. 
But if it fhall appear in fact, that before 
the laft abatement of intereft from 8 to 
6 per cent. we did ufually import near 
twice the quantity of wines annually we 
now do, and that now in all forts of wines 
we do not import above the quantity of 
twenty thoufand tuns yearly; then what 
will become of his large ftructure, built 
unun fo fandy a foundation ? 

Reader, this is the cafe, and the matter 


of fact truly récited by me, (which many 
of 
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of the honourable members of the houfe 
of commons well know) and miftaken by 
him; from whence I might with much 
more reafon infer, that the abatement of 
intereft drove out our drinking (fo pro 
tanto it did); but I know there were like- 
wife other caufes for it, efpecially- the 
additional duties that from time to trme 
have been laid upon wines. 

But, before I part with the gentleman 
on this point, I muft note to him another 
monftrous miftake in fact, or at leaft in 
his inference, viz. he fays, that twenty 
thoufand tuns of French wines at zs. 8d. 
per gallon, amount to 640000/. and con- 
cludes (if I underftand him) that fo much 
is loft to England; whereas, were the 
matter of fact as he fuppofeth, which is 
not fo in any meafure, this inference would 
be ftrangely erroneous: for by the ex- 
pence of fuch quantity we can rationally 
lofe only the firft coft, which is but about 
6 or 7/. per tun, and that amounts to but 
120000/. or 14000027, at the utmoft,. all 
the reft being freight, cuftom, and charges 
paid tothe king, and our own countrymen; 


and confequently not loft to England. 
a 3 Lo 
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To conclude this head; I do agree 
fully with the gentleman, that luxury and 
prodigality are as well prejudicial to king- 
doms as to private families; and that the 
expence of foreign commodities, efpecially 
foreign manufactures, is the worf{t expence 
a nation can be inclinable to, and ought 
to we prevented as much as poffible: but 
that nothing hath or will incline this or 
any other nation more to thriftinefs and 
good hufbandry, than abatement of in- 
tereft, I think I have proved in the follow- 
ing difcourfe, and that therefore all that 
this gentleman hath faid about luxury, 
éSc. is againft himfelf, and for leffening 
of intereft. 

The gentleman at the beginning of his 
preface faith, He will not inquire into the 
lawfulnefs of tntereff, but leave the fcrupulous 
to the feveral difcourfles made public on that 
fubjeEZ. For my part, I fhall agree with 
him in that likewife; and to the intent 
that what hath been made public formerly 
may the better be known, I would intreat 
shof that would be thoroughly fatisfied 
therein, diligently to perufe an excellent 
treatife, intituled, Zhe Englipb Ufurers or 


Ufury 
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Ufury condceinned, being a Collection of the 
Opinions of many of the learned Fathers of 
the Church of England, and other Diviness 
printed at London anno 1634, and now 
about to be reprinted. 

But upon this occafion I fhall humbly 
prefume to fay, that if by the following 
difcourfe it fhall appear, that the intereit 
of England being higher than that of our 
neighbour countries, it doth render our 
lands (our common mother) of vile and 
bafe efteem; doth prevent the cultivation 
and improvement of our country, as other- 
wife it might and would be improved; 
doth hinder the growth of trade, and em- 
ployment and increafe of the hands of 
our country; doth encourage idlenefs and 
luxury, and difcourase navigation, in- 
auftry, arts and invention; then I make 
no queftion, but the taking of fuch an 
mntereft as exceeds the meafure of our 
neighbours, is malun in Je, by the light 
of nature, and canfequently a fin, altho’ 
God had never exprefly forbid it. 

But the ufurer may fay, Suppofe the 
borrower makes 12 per cent. of my money, 
is it a fin in me to take 6 ger cent. of him? 


a 4 I answer, 
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I anfwer, Between them two there may 
be no commutative injuftice, according 
to my weak judgment, while each retains 
a mutual benefit, the ufurer for his mo- 
ney, the borrower for his induftry; but 
in the mean time, if the rate given and taken 
excced the rate of our neighbour nations, 
thefe fatal national evil confequences will 
enfue to our common country by fuch a 
practice, which therefore I conclude to be 
mabuin tk fe: and peradventure therefore 
the wifdom of God almighty did prohibit 
the Jews from lending upon ufe one to 
another, but allowed them to lend to 
{trangers, for the enriching of their own 
mation, and improvement of their own 
territory, and for the impoverifhing of 
others; thafe to whom they were per- 
mitted to lend, being fuch only whom 
they were commanded to deftroy, or at 
leaft to keep poor and miferable, as the 
Gibeonites, €Se. hewers of wood, and 
drawers of water. 
1 purpofe to do the gentleman that 
rigi, as not to omit taking notice of any 
thing he hath of novelty in relation to the 
prefent cantroverfy, whether it be material 
: OF 
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or no; and in order thereunto, the next 
thing I obferve new in his treatife is p. g. 
Jt zs, faith he, dearnefs of wages that [poiis 
the Eenglifh trade, and abafes cur lands, not 
wfury; and therefore he propounds the 
making a law to retrench the hire of poor 
men’s labour, (an honeft charitable pro- 
ject, and well becoming a ufurer!) The 
anfwer to this is eafy. 

1{t, I afirm, and can prove, he is mif- 
taken in faét; for the Dutch, with whom 
we principally contend in trade, give 
generally more wages to all their manu- 
facturers, by at leaft two pence in the 
fhilling, shan the Englifh. 

2dly, Wherever wages are high, uni- 
verfally throughout the whole world, it is 
an infallible evidence of the riches of thar 
country; and wherever wages for labour 
run low, it is a proof of the poverty of 
that place. 

3dly, It is multitudes of people, and 
good laws, fuch as caufe an increafe of 
people, which principally enrich any coun- 
try; and if we retrench by law the labour 
of our people, we drive them from us to 
Other countries that give better rates: and 
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fo the Dutch have drained us of our fea- 
men and woollen manufacturers; and we 
the French of their artificers and filk-ma- 
nufacturers, and of many more we fhould, 
if our laws otherwife gave them fitting en- 
couragement; whereof more in due place. 

4thly, If any particular trades exaét 
more here than in Holland, they are only 
fuch as do it by virtue of incorporations, 
privileges, and charters, whereof the cure 
1s eafy by an act of naturalization, and 
without compuHatory laws. 

It is true, our great great grandfathers 
did exercife fuch a policy of endeavouring 
to retrench the price of labour by a law, 
(although they could never effeét it) but 
that was before trade wWas introduced into 
this kingdom; we are fince, with the reft 
of the trading world, grown wifer in this 
matter, and I hope fhall fo continue. 

‘The next new objection the gentleman 
hath is p. 13. [ff we abate intere/?, (faith 
he) wiil not the Hollander take the fame 
cqurfe, while we, like cBildren, wink, and 
bink no body fees us? 


‘Yes, certainly, the Dutch will take the 
fame courfe, except. they leave their old 
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wont; for we never yet abated our intereft, 
but they foon abated their’s: but what if 
they do? We having brought our intereft 
to 4 per cent. fhall Rave them againit a 
walls; we know the length of their tether; 
they cannot run much farther from us. 
So that, if we wink, itis not like children, 
as the gentleman fuppofeth; but if we take 
his advice, we fhall wink like children, 
while other nations ftrike us by abating 
their intereft. 

2. If we cannot gain all we would of 
them prefently, we fhall gain the more 
feom other parts of the world, that cannot 
fuddenly abate their intereit to any pro- 
portion with our’s. 

3. Why fhall we abfolutely conclude 
that other nations will do it? May we not 
think that fome parts or people in the 
world may be as untorefeeing as this gen- 
tleman pretends to be, and not know it is 
for their advantage to lower their intereft, 
though we know it to be our’s? 

4. Why may we not think that cor- 
ruption, avarice, and ufurers, may be fo 
prevalent in fome parts of the world, as to 
obi{truct fo good and nationala workasthis? 


Á ormir 


























Xii The PREFACE. 

I omit feveral other errors in fact thaé 
the gentleman is guilty of in the courfe of 
his writing, and muft needs be fo, having 
taken up his notions (for want of expe- 
rience) upon truit from others, who per- 
haps underttand as little as himfelf, viz. 
P. 16, he faith, Our went into Spain and 
Portugal is greatly leffened, and confequently 
he reckons thofe two trades, among others, 
loft in whole or in part: fo greata miftake, 
that I dare affirm, and appeal to the record 
of the cuftom-horfe books for a judge- 
ment in this cafe, that thofe two trades, 
as to our native exportations, are more 
than trebled within Jefs than thirty years. 

Page 21, he faith, that, if wages, Xc. 
were as cheap, and ufiry as low, with us as 
in Holland, yet if our merchants live at fo 
great a rate as now they do, bow is it poffible 
we fhould thrive on as eafy gains as thofe wko 
fpend fo much lefs, and trade fo much more ? 

I anfwer, There is nothing in the world 
will engage our merchants to fpend lefs 
and trade more, but the abatement of in- 
terefe; for the fubduing of intereft will 
bring in muititudes of traders, as it hath 
in Elolland, to fuch a degree, that almofit 
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all their people of both fexes are traders, 
and the many traders will neceffitate mer- 
chants to trade for lefs profit, and con- 
fequently be more frugal in their expences 3 
which is the true reafon why many con- 
fiderable merchants are againft the leffen-~ 
ange of intereft, whereof I have faid fome- 
what more in the following treatife. 


Page 43, he propounds another remedy 
for the advance of our trade, and the 
keeping our coin at home, and enlargeth 
much upon it in his Appendix, which is 
to diminifh the intrinfic value of our coin. 

If the gentleman had underftood trade 
half fo well as he is faid to do mortgages, 
bonds, and bills, certainly he would not 
have mentioned this old thread-bare and 
exploded project, which is a trick hath 
been tried fo often in Spain, till it hath 
left them more black money (as they call 
it) than white or yellow, notwith{tanding 
their filver mines in Peru and Mexico, 
and that their laws make it death to ex- 
port gold or filver. 

This conceit I have known three times 
experienced likewife in Portugal, within 
thefe twenty-four or twenty-five years: at 
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firít the piece of eight rials went at 400 ries, 
after that wa brought to 480, after that 
to 520, and now to 600 ries; and yet ftill 
we bring their money from them as here- 
tofore, and fell our commodities to them 
for as much filver as ever. 

‘The reafon is evident: fuppofe, for 
example, a hat that was ufually fold to 
them for four pieces of eight, when the 
Piece of eight was at 400 ries, we then 
fold fuch a hat for 1600 ries; when they 
raifed the piece of eight 80 ries per 
piece more, we fold the fame hat at 2000 
ries, and fo rifing im proportion as they 
raifed their coin; the merchant ftill ob- 
ferving what the intrinfic value of the 
money is, not the name it is called by: 
and fo it would bein England, or any part 
of the world. 

i have now done with all I can find of 
novelty in this gentleman’s treatife. To 
meddle with old and {tale matter, which 
in other words hath been often faid, and 
as often anf{wered, would be but to trouble 
the reuder with impertinencies ; fo would 
it likewife to ufe opprobricus, calumniat- 
ing reflections, as he doth covertly, in a 
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bufinefs of that ferioufnefs, weight, and 
public concernment as this is. I under- 
{tand not the world fo little, as not to 
know, that he that will faithfully ferve 
his country muft be content to pafs thro’ 
good report and evil report, neither re- 
gard I which I meet with. ‘Truth I am 
fure at laft will vindicate itfelf, and be 
found by my countrymen. 

Yet, before I conclude this preface, I 
muft needs take notice of one thing to 
be wondered at, wiz. That fome had the 
confidence publicly to affert before the 
lords, when this contrceverflfy was debated 
before their lordfhips, that when intereft 
was at 10 percent. band was fold at twenty 
years purchafe; a ftrange, prefumptuous, 
and incredible affertion, again{ft records, 
apainf{t experience, and againft reafon; 
to which I doubt not but their lordfhips 
will be able to give a full canfutation out 
of their own memorials, before this be 
made public. 

And for the reaion of it, will any man 
believe that our fathers were [o ftupic, as 
to lay out their money in land, not to fee 
it again in twenty years, when at fingle 

intereít 
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intere{t at 10 per cent. they might double 
their money in ten years, at interef{t upon 
intereft in feven years? 

I have been told, by a perfon of very 
ereat honour, that this gentleman himfelf, 
in his private difcourfe, confeffeth, that 
the abatement of intereft will advance the 
value of land, but he queftions whether it 
will increafe trade certainly a needlefs 
{cruple to any mian that fhall deliberately 
confider the infeparable affinity that is in 


all nations, and at all times, between 
land and trade, which are twins, and have 
always, and ever will wax and wane toge- 
ther. It cannot be ill with trade, but 
land will falls; norill with land, but trade 
will feel it. 

But, in regard this gentleman is fo 
miferably miftaken in the trades of Spain 
and Portugal, which he reckonsas loft, I 
think it may be ufefyl to inform him and 
others better, what trades are really loft, 
and inquire how we came to lofe them; 
and what trades we {till retain, and why ; 
and of both as briefly as I can, becaufe I 


have faid fomething of them in the follow- 
ing treatife. 
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Of TRADES loft. 


1. Ihe Ruffia trade, where the Dutch 


had laft year twenty-two fail of great fhips, 
and the Englifh but ones; whereas for- 
merly we had more of that trade than the 
Dutch. 

2. The Greenland trade, where the 
Dutch and Hiamburghers have yearly at 
leaft four or five hundred fail of fhips, and 
the Englifh but one laft year, and none 


the former. 
3. The great trade of falt from St. 


Vual’s in Portugal, and from France, 


with falt, wine, and brandy, to the Eait- 


lands.» 
4. All that vaft and notorious trade of 


hifhing for white herrings upon our own 
coaít. 

5. The Eaft-country trade, in which 
we have not half fo much tw do as we had 
formerly, and the Dutch ten times more 
than they had in times paít. 

6. A very great part of our trade for 
Spanifh wools fiom Bilboa. Thefe trades, 
and fome more I could name, the Dutch 

intereit 
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intereft of 3 per cent. and narrow limited 
companies in England, have beat us out 
of. 

7. The Eaft-India trade for nutmegs, 
cloves, znd mace, (an extraordinary pro- 
fitable tracic) the Dutch arms and fleights 
have beat us out of; but their lower inte- 
reít gave ftrength to their arms, and 
acutenefs to their invention. 

8. Their great trade for China and 
Japan (whereot we have no fhare) is an 
effect of their low intereft, thefe trades 
not being to be obtained but by a long 
procefs, and great difburfements' defti- 
tute of prefent, but with expectation of 
future gain, which 6 per cent. cannot 
bear. 

9- The trade of Scotland and Ireland, 
two of our own kingdoms, the Dutch 
have bereaved us of, and in effect wholly 
engrofied to themfelves; of which their 
low interef{t hath been the principal en- 
gine, though I know other accidents have 
contr:buted thereunto, whereof more here- 
eiter. 

ro. Ihe trade for Norway is in great 
part loft to the Danes, Hlolfteiners, &e. 
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by reafon of fome claufes in the act of 
navigation, whereof more in due place. 

1r. A very great part of the French 
trade fer exportation is lott, by reafon 
of great impofitions laid there upon our 
draperies. 

32. A preat part of the plate trade 
from Cadiz is loft to the Dutch, who, by 
reafon of the lownefs of their intereft, can 
afford to let their ftocks lie before-hand 
at Seville and Cadiz, againft the arrival of 
the Spanifh flota, which fometimes are 
expected three, fax, nine, and twelve 
months before they come, efpecially fince 
the late interruptions that our Jamaica 
capers have given thems; by which means 
they engrofs the greateft partof the filver; 
whereas we, in regard our ftocks run at 
higher intereft, cannot fo well afford to 
keep them fo long dead. It is true, the 
Englifh have yet a fhare in this trade, by 
reafon of fome after-recited natural advan- 
tages, Vz. woollen manufactures, tin, 
lead, fifh, &c. infeparably annexed by 
God’s providence to this kingdom. It is 
true likewife, that the peace at Muntfter 
hath much furthered the Dutch in that 
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affair; but as true it is, that their lower 
intereft hath enabled them to make a 
miuch greater improvement and advantage 
in trade by that peace, than ever they 
could otherwife have done. 

3. The trade of Surinham, fince the 
Dutch got pofieffion of that country in the 
late war, is fo totally loft to the Engliifh, 
that we have now no more commerce with 
that country, than we fhould have if it were 
funk inthe fea; fo fevere and exact are the 
Hollanders in keeping, the trades of their 
own plantations entirely to their own 
people. 

14. Fhe trade of Menades, or New- 
York, we fhould have gained inftead of 
the former, fince we got poffieffion of that 
place in the late war, if the Dutch had not 
been connived at therein at firít, which 
now I hope they are nots; for, if they 
fhould be, it would not only be to the 
entire lofs of that trade to England, but 
greatly to the prejudice of the Englifh 
trade to Virginia; becaufe the Dutch, 
under pretence of trading to and from 
New-York, carry great quantities of Vir- 


ginia tobacco directly for Holland. 
T5. I he 
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15- Ihe Englifh trade to Guiney I fear 
is much declined, by reafon that company 
have met with difcouragements from fome 
of our neighbours. 

Note, That moít of the afore-mentioned 
trades are the greateft trades in the world 


for the employment of fhipping and fca- 
men 


2diy, That no trades deferve fo much 
caretoprocureand preferve, and encourage- 
ment to profecute, as thofe that employ 
the moft fhipping, altho” the commodities 
tran{ported beof {mall value in themfelves. 
For, firft, they are certainly the moft 
profitable: for, befides the gain accruing 
by the goods, the freight, which is in fuch 
trades often more than the value of the 
goods, is all profit to the nation; befides, 
they bring with them a great accefs of 
power (hands as well as money) many fhips 
and feamen being jtiftly reputed the 














porch fhould prove too big, as alfo for 
other reafons. 
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The trades we yet retain are; 

rít, For fifh, the trade of red-herrings 
from Yarmouth, pilchards in the Wefit- 
country, and cod-fifh in Newfoundland 
and New-England. 

2dly, A good part of the Turkey, Ita- 
lian, Spanifh, and Portugal trades. 

Our trades to and from our own plar- 
tations, viz. Virginia, Barbadoes, New- 


England, Jamaica, and the lWLeeward 
Iflands. 


If any fhall here afk me, how it comes 
to pafs that the Dutch low intereft hath 
not cafhiered us cof thele trades, as well as 
the former?’ I fhall anfwer, fiit gene- 
rally, and then particularly. 

r. Generally; I fay, the Dutch low in- 
tere{t hath miuferably leffened us in all 
trades of the world, not fecured to us by 
laws, or by fome natural advantage which 
over-balanceth the difproportion of our in- 


tereft of money, which difproportion I 
take to be 3 per cent. 


2. Particularly; The red-herring trade 
we retain, by reafon of two natural advan- 
tages; one is, the filh for that purpofe 
muit be brought frefh on fhore, and that 


the 
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the Dutch cannot do with their’s, becaufe 
the herrings fwim on our coatft, and con- 
fequently at too great a diftance from 
their’s. 

The other is, thofe herrings muft be 
{Iinoaked with wood, which cannot be 
done on any reafonable terms but ina 
woody country, fuch as England is, and 
ELolland is not. Thefe advantages, that 
God hath given our land, Go counterpoife 
and overpoife the difproportion of intereft, 
Viz. 3 per cent. otherwife we might fay, 


Farewell red herrings as well as white. 
The pilchards on the Weft coaft like- 
wife corne to our fhores, and mutft be cured 
and preffed upon the land, which is im- 





















Weift-countrymen, ports are 
properly fituated for that country, and 
the country itfelf is his Majefty’s; fo the 
Dutch can have no footing there; if they 
could, 3 per cent. would foon fend us 
home to keep fheep. 

As to the Turkey, Italian, Spanifh, and 
Portugal trades, though our vent for fine 


cloth and fome forts of ftuffs be declined, 
yet 
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yet we retain a very confiderable part of 
thofe trades, by reafon of fome natural and 
fome artificial or legal advantages, which 
preponderate 3 percent duch as thefe: 
ıt, The wool, of which our middling 


n 
and coarte cloths are made of, 1s our own, 


and confequently cheaper to us than the 
Dutch can íteal it from us, paying freights, 
commiffion, bribes, and cozenage, and 
fometimes armed guards to force it off. 
2üly, Our fuel and victuals are cheaper 
in remote parts from London, and confíe- 
guently our manufacturers can and do 
work cheaper tham the Dutch, whatever 
Mr. Manly erroneoufly affirms. 

gdly, The red-herring, pilchard, New- 
Foundland, and New-England fifhery, by 
which we carry on much of thofe trades, 


are infeparably annexed to this kingdom, 
as before is demonftrated, and by the 
bounty of God almighty, not by ourown 
wifadom or induttry. 

4athly, Our lead and tin, by which we 
carry on much of thole trades, are natives 
with us. 
sthly, Our country confumes within it- 


felf more of Spanifh wine and fruit, Zant 
currants 
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currants and Levant oils, than any coun- 
try in Europe. 

6thly, Which is an artificial advantage 
(and due tothe wifdom of the contrivers) 
our act of navigation compels us, or at 
leaft would do if it were juftly adminiitered, 
to import none of thofe goods but from 
the proper ports of their embarkation, and 
by Englifh fhipping only. 

‘Ehe trades to and frorn all our own 
plantations are likewife fecured to us by 
the act of navigation, or would be if that 
act were truly executed; and if it were not 
for that, you fhould fee forty Dutch fhips 
at our Gwn plantations for one Englith. 

To conclude this paragraph; The Dutch 
low intereft, through our own {fupinenefs, 
hath robbed us totally of all trade, not 
infeparably annexed to this kingdom by the 
benevolence of divine Providence, and our 
act of navigation; ; which, though it have 
fome things in it wanting amendment, 























may be truly faid of us, as we proverbially 
day to careleís perfons, they have loft all- 





thas is loofe, 
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When I think of thefe things, I cannot 
but wonder that there fhould be found 
Eneglifhmen who want not bread to eat, or 
Cloaths to wear, fhould be yet fo unk:nd 
and hard-hearted to their country, as flre- 
nuoufly to endeavour (for private ends) 
the depriving her of fo great a good, as 
would be the abatement of our intereft to 
4. per cent. by a law. I have lately feen a 
treatife, writ about thirty years fince, by 
Lewis Roberts, merchant, wherein he 
highly exaggerates (and with great reafon) 
the wonderful advantage the Dutch have 
by the lowneís of their cuftoms; but fee- 
ing an exact imitation in that refpeét is not 
confiftent with our affairs at prefent, tho’ 
much to be defired in due time, I infift 
mot thereupon, but think it neceffary by 
the way to make this true animadverfion, 
wiz. that 2 per cent. extraordinary in in- 
vtere{t is worfe than 4 per cent. extraordinary 
in cuftoms; becaufe cuftoms run only up- 
on our goods imported or exported, and 
that but once for alls whereas intereft 
rurs as well upon our fhips as goods, and 
muít be yearly paid on both, fo long as 
they are in beings and the {hips in many 

bulky 
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bulky trades, and fuch as are nationally 
moít profitable, are of four times the 
value of the goods. 

That old objection about widows and 


orphans, I have, I think, fully anfwered 
in my former treatife,; but becaufe I yet 


fometimes meet with it, I fhall fay a word 
more to it here, viz. 

r. Widows and orphans are not one to 
twenty of the whole people; and it is the 
wifdom of lawmakers to provide for the 
good of the majority of people, though a 
minor part fhould a little fuffer. 

2. Of widows and orphans not one in 
forty will fuffer by the abatement of in- 
teref{t, for thefe reafons, viz. 

rit, Of widows and orphans nine of ten 
in this kingdom have very little or no- 
thing at all left them by their deceafed 
relations; and all fuch will have an ad- 
vantage by the abatement of intereft, be- 
caufe fuch abatement will increafe trade, 
and in confequence occafion more employ- 
ment for fuch neceffitous perfons. 
2dly, Many widows and orphans have 
jointures, annuities, copyholds, and other 


lands left them, as well as moneys and 
b 2 all 
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all fuch will be gainers by the abatement 
of intereft. 

3dly, For all London orphans the city 
gives not now above 5, and to lome 4 per 
cent. intereft fo the lofs to fuch is nort 
worth fpeaking of. 

athly, Many executors are fo unworthy 
as to allow orphans no intereit, and yet 
juttify themfelves by law; to fuch orphans 
ic will be all one what the legal rate of 
intereft is. 

6thly, When the law for abatement of 
intereft is paffed, many more parents will 
Jeave their children annuities and eftates 
running in trade, as they do in Holland 
and Italy; whereby the abatement of 
intere{t will become profitable, not preju- 
dicial, to them. 

And for the few that at firft may happen 
to fuffer, whereof the number will be very 
{mall, (and therefore not to be named in 
competition with the common good of the 
kingdom) they have an eafy means within 
their own power to prevent their being one 
farthing the worfe for the abatement of 
suntereit; it is but wearing a lawn whifk 
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inftead of a point de Venice; and for the 
meaner fort, a ferge petticoat inftead of a 
hlk one, and a plain pair of fhoes inftead 
of laced ones. And that the ladies may 
not be offended with me, I dare undertake 
that this will never fpoil, but mend their 
marriages; befides the greater good it 
will Bring to their country, and to their 
pofterities after chem, whether they prove 
to be noblemen, gentlemen, or merchants, 


ES ec. 


i have in feveral places of my enfuing 
treatife referred to fome tracts I formerly 
publifhed upon this fubjcét, which, being 
now wholly cut of print, I thought fit to 
reprint and annex unto this, which at firft 
I intended not. 

Some there are, who would grant that 
abatement of intereft, if it could be ef- 
fected, would procure to the nation all 
the good that I alledge it will bring with 


it, But fay it is not praéticable, or at leaft 
not now. 


A needlefs fcruple, and contradictory 
fo experience; for, 1. a law hath abared 
intere{t in England three times within 


b 2 thefe 
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thefe few years already; and what fhould 
hinder its effect more now than formerly? 
2. If a law will not do it, why do the, 

ufurers raife fuch a duft, and engage fo 
many friends to oppofe the paffling of an 
act to this purpofe P 

The true reafon is, becaufe they are 
wife enough to know, that a law willcer- 
tainly do it, as it hath done already, tho’ 
they would perfuade others to the con- 
trary. And if it be doubted we have not 
money enough in England, befides what 
I have faid in my former treatife as to the 
increafe of our riches in general, I fhal 
here give fome further reafons of proba- 
bility, which are the beft that can be ex- 
pected in this cafe, to prove that we have 
now much more mecney in England than 
we had twenty years paft. 
Notwithftanding the feeming fcarcity at 
prefent, if I fhould look further back 
than twenty years, the argument would 
be {tronger on my fide, and the propor- 
tion of the increafe of money greater, and 
more perfpicuous; but I fhall confine my- 
felf to that time which is within moft 
men’s memories. 
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I. We give generally now one third 
more money with apprentices than we did 
twenty years paft. 

2. Notwithftanding the decay and lofs 
of fundry trades and manufactures, yet in 
the grofs we fhip off now one third pare 
more of the manufactures, as alfo lead 
and tin, than we did twenty years paft ; 
which is a caufe, as well as proof, of our 
increafe of money. 

If any doubt this, if they pleafe to con- 
fulte Mr. Dickins, furveyor of his Ma- 
jefty’s cuftoms, who is the beft able I 
know living, and hatn taken the moft 
pains in thefe calculations, he may be 
{atisfactorily refolved. 

3. Houfes new-built in London yield 
twice the rent they did before the fire, 
and houfes generally immediately before 
the fire yielded about one fourth part 
more rent than they did twenty years 


ait. 
J 4. The fpeedy and coftly buildings of 
London are a convincing (and to ftrangers 
an amazing) argument of the plenty, and, 
Jate increafe of money in England. 
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3- We have now more than double the 
quantity of merchants and fhipping we 
had twenty years paft. 

6. ‘Che courfe of our trade from the in- 
creafe of our money is ftrangely altered 
within thefe twenty years, moft payments 
from merchants and fhopkeepers being 
now made with ready money 3; whereas 
formerly the eourfe of our general trade 
ran at three, x, nine, twelve, and eigh- 
teen months time. 

But, if this cafe be fo clear, fome may 
aik me, How comes it to pafs that all forts 
of men complain fo much of the fcarcity 
of rnoney, efpecially in the country? 

My anfwers to this query are, viz. 

z. Ehis proceeds from the frailty and 
corruption of human nature, it being na- 
tural for men to complain of the prefenr, 
and commend the times paft, fo faid they 
of old, Tbe former days were better than 
thefe: and I can fay in truth, upon my 
own memory, that men did complain as 
much of the fcarcity of money ever fince 
x knew the world as they do now; nay, 
the very fame perfons that now complain 
of this, and commend that time. 





























2. And 
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2. And more particularly, this com- 
plaint proceeds from many men’s finding 
themfelves uneafy in the matters of their 
religion, it being natural for men, when 
they are difcontented at one thing, to 
complain of all, and principally to utter 
their difcontents and complaints in thofe 
things which are moft popular. Thofe 
that hate a man for fome one caufe will 
feldom allow of any thing that is good 
in- him; and fome that are angry with one 
perfon, or thing, will find fault with others 
that gave them no offence; like peevifh 
perfons that, meeting, difcontent abroad, 
coming home quarrel with their wives, 
children, fervants, pc. 

3. And more efpecially, this complaint 
in the country proceeds from the late prac- 
tice of bringing up the tax-money in 
waggons to London, which did doubtlefs 
caufe a fcarcity of money in the country. 

4. And principally, this fee ming fcarcity 
of money proceeds from the trade of 
bankering, which obftructs circulation, 
advanceth ufury, and renders it fo‘eafy, 
that moít men, as foon as they can make 


up a fum of 50/7. or 1007. fend it in to 
the 
































ceflity-for money, fo vifible throughout 
the whole kingdom, both to prince and 








unum magnum towards the profperity of 
this kingdom: it is a generative good, 
and will bring many other good things 
with it. 

I fhall conclude with two or three re- 


queits to the reader: 
1. That he would read, and confider 


what he reads, with an entire love to his 
country, and void of private interefts, and 


former ill-grounded impreffions received 
into his mind, to the prejudice of this 
principle. 

2. That he would read all (minding 
the matter, not the ftyle) before he make a 


judgment. 

















3. That, 
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2. That, in all his meditations upon 
thefe principles, he would warily diftin- 
cuifh between the profit of the merchant 
and the gain of the kingdom, whith are 
fo far from being always parallels, that 
frequently they run counter one to the 
other, although moft men, by their edu- 
cation and bufinefs, having fixed their eye 
and aim wholly upon the former, do 
ufually confound thefe two in their 


thoughts and difcourfes of trade, or elfe 
aittalce the former for the latter; from 


which falfe meafures have proceeded many 
vulgar errors in trade, iome whereof, by 
reafon of men’s frequent miftakings, 


























that might know better, 
duly confider the aforefaid dittinétion, 


Some of the faid common proverbial 


errors are, Wz. 


x. Vulgar error. We 


merchants already. 
2. The ftock of England is too big for 


the trade of England. 


3. No man fhouldexercife two callings. 
4. Efpecially 


have too many 
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4. Efpecially no fhopkeeper ought to be 
a merchant. 

5. Luxury and fome excels may be 
profitable. 

6. We have people enough, and more 
than we can employ. 

J7. To fuffer artificers to have as many 
apprentices as they will is to deítroy 
trade. 

8. The admiffion of ftrangers is to call 
in others to eat the bread out of our own 
mouths. 

9. No man ought to live and trade in a 
corporation that is not a freeman of the 
place. 

20. Nor fhould any be freemen that are 
not the fons of freermen, or have ferved 
feven years apprenticefhip. 

11. It is better we trade but for a hun- 
dred pounds at 20 per cent. profit, than for 
three hundred at 10 per cent. profit, and 
fo pro rata. 

12. Our plantations depopulate, and 
confequently impoverifh England. With 
abundance more that might be named, but 
that many of them are occafionally hinted, 
and I hope they and others confuted, in the 
following difcourfe. By 
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By what hath been faid, and what fol- 
lows, as well as by what moft men obferve, 
it is evident that this kingdom is weander- 
fully fitted by the bounty of God almighty 
for a great progreffion in wealth and 
power ; and that the only means to arrive- 
at both, or either of them, is to improve 
and advance trade; and that the way to 
thofe improvements is net hedged up with 


thorns, nor hidden from usin the dark, 
nor intrigued with difficulties, but very 


natural and facile, if we would fet about 
them, and begin the right way, cafting off 
fome of our old miifteken principles in 
trade, which we inherit from our anceftors, 
who were foldiers, huntfmen, and herdi- 
men, and therefore neceffarily unfkilful in 
the myfteries of, and methods to improve 
trade, (though their natural parts were 
nothing inferior to our’s) trade being but 
a novel thing in England, comparatively 


to other parts of the world; and in my 
opinion not yet advanced to the one fifth 


part of improvement that this land is ca- 
pable of: and I think no true Englifhman 
will deny that the feafon cries aloud to us 


to be up and doing, before our fields be- 
come 
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come unoccupied, and before the Dutch 
get too much the whip-hand of us, whom 
(in fuch acafe, were they freed from their 
French fears which they labour under at. 
prefent) I fear we fhould find as fevere 
tafk-mafters, as ever the Athenians were to 
the leffer trading cities of Greece. 
Neither are the Dutch the only neigh- 
bours we have at this time for corrivals in 
trade; but the French king, and king of 
Sweden, are now as active, circumf{pect, 
induftrious and profpeétive too in this 
affair, and have, and are ordering things 
as prudently for promoting thereof, as the 
Dutch themfelves. 
When I began to write this treatife, I 
intended not to enlarge upon ío many par- 
ticulars, and the rather, becaufe nothing 
can be faid for public good, but will crofs 
the particular ends as well as the opinions 
of many private perfons, and {till the more 
is faid, the more are difobliged: but my 
duty to my country overcoming thofe 
doubtful confideratians, I have adventured 
this fecond time to expofe my conception 
to public cenfure, with this confidence, 
that after thefe principles have fuffered 
the 
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the accuftomary perfecution of tongues 
and pens, naturally and conftantly accom- 
panying all new propofals for a while, 
they will at length, the moft, if nor all 
of them, or fomething, very like them, 
come to be generally received and ho- 
noured with the public fanction, by being 
pafied into laws (gradually, not at once) ; 
concerning, the time whereof I am not 
careful, but for my country’s fake I 
could wifh it might be fhortened. 
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lands in their domeític and foreign 

trade, riches, and multitude of fhip- 
ping, is the envy of the prefent, and may be 
the wonder of all future generations: and yet 
the means whereby they have thus advanced 
themfelves, are fufficiently obvious, and ina 
great meafure imitable by moít other nations, 
but more eafily by us of this kingdom of Eng- 
land; which I fhall endeavour to demonftrate 
in the following Difcourfe. 

Some of the faid means by which they have 
advanced their trade, and thereby improved 
their eftates, are the following: 

Firft, They have in their greateft councils 
of ftate and war trading merchants, that have 
lived abroad in moft parts of the world; who 

A have 


T HE prodigious increafe of the Nether- 
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have not only the theoretical knowledge, but 
the practical experience of trade; by whom 
laws ared orders are contrived, and peaces with 
foreigr princes projectcd, to the great advan- 
tuge of their trade. 

Secondly, Their law of gavelkind, whereby 
all their children pofiefs an cqual fhare of their 
fathers eftates after their deceafe, and fo are not 
left to wreftle with the world in their youth, 
with inconfideral le ailiftance of fortune, as moft 
of our youngeft fons of gentlemen in England 
are, who are bound apprentices to merchants. 
Thirdly, Their exact making of all their 
mative commodities, and packing of their her- 
rings, cod-fifh, and all other commodities, 
which they fend abroad In great quantities; 
the confequence whereof is, that the repute of 
their faid commodities abroad continues always 
good, and the buyers will accept of them by 
the marks, without opening; whereas the fith 
which our Englifh make in Newfoundland and 
WNew-England, and herrings at Yarmouth, 
often prove falfe and deceitfully made; and 
our pilchards rrom the Weft-Country falfe 
packed, feldom containing the quantity for 
which the hogfheads are marked in which they 
ars packed. 

And in England the attempts which our fore- 
fathers made for regulating of manufactures, 
when left to the exccution of fome particular 

perfon, 
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perfon, in a fhort time refolved but into a tax 
upon the commodity, without refpect to the 
goodnefs thereof; as moft notorioufly appears 
fin the bufinefs of the AULNAGE, which codubt- 
lefs our predeceflors intended for a fcrutiny 
into the goodnefs of the commodity; and to 
that purpofe a feal was invented, as a fignal 
that the commodity was made according to the 
{tatutes ; which feals, it is faid, may now be 
bought by thoufands, and put upon what the 
buyers pleafe. 

Fourthly, Their giving great encouragement 
and immunities to the inventors of new manu- 
factures, and the difcoverers of any new myfte- 
ries in trade, and to thofe that fhall bring the 
commodities of other nations firft in ufe and 
practice amongft them; for which the author 
never goes without his due reward allowed him 
at the public charge. 

Fifthly, Their contriving and building of 
creat fhips to fail with fmaH charge, not above 
one third of what we are at for fhips of the 
fame burthen in England; and compelling their 
faid fhips (being of fimall force) to fail always 
in fleets, to which in all times of danger they 
allow convoy. 

Sixthly, Their parfimonious and thrifty living, 
which is fo extraordinary, that a merchant of 
one hundred thoufand pounds eftate with them 
will fearce fpend fo much per annum, as one of 
fifteen hundred pounds eftate in London. 

A 2 Seventhly, 
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Seventhly, The education of their children, 
as well daughters as fons; all which, be they 
of never fo great quality or eftate, they always 
take care to bring up to write perfect good 
hands, and to have the full knowledge and 
ufe of arithmetic and merchants accounts; the 
well underftanding and practice whereof doth 
{ftrangely infufe into moft that are the owners of 
that quality, of either fex, not only an ability for 
commerce of all kinds, but a ftrong aptitude, 
love, and delight in it; and, in regard the 
women are as knowing therein as the men, it 
doth encourage their hufbands to hold on in 
their trades to their dying days, knowing the 
capacity of their wives to get in their eftates, 
and carry on their trades after their deaths: 
whereas, if a merchant in England arrive at 
any confiderable eftate, he commonly withdraws 
his eftate from trade, before he comes near the 
confines of old age; reckoning that, if God 
{nould call him out of the world, while the 
main of his eftate is engaged abroad in trade, 
he muft lofe one third of it, through the un- 
experience and unaptnefs of his wife to fuch 
affairs ; and fo it ufually falls out. 

Befides, it hath been obferved in the nature 
of arithmeiit, that, like other parts of the 
mathematict, it doth not only improve the 
rational faculties, but inclines thofe that are 
expert in it to thriftinefs and good hufbandry, 
and 
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and prevents both hufbands and wives in fom 
meafure from running out of their eftates, when 
they have it always ready in thetr heads what 
their expences do amount to, and how foon by 
that courfe their ruin muít overtake them. 
EFighthly, T he lownefs of their cuftoms, and 
the height of their excife, which is certainly the 
moft equal and indifferent tax in the world, and 
leaft prejudicial to any people, as might be made 
appear, were it the fubjedi of this Difcourfe. 

Ninthly, T` he caretul providing for and em- 
ploying their poor, which, it is eafy to demon- 
ftrate, can never be done in England compara- 
tively to what it is with them, while it is left to 
the care of every parifh to look after their own 
only. 

Tenthly, Their ufe of banks, which are of 
fo immenfe advantage to them, that fome, not 
without good grounds, have eftimated the profit 
of them to the public to amount to at leaft one 
million of pounds fterling per annum. 

Eleventhly, heir toleration of different opi- 
nions in matters of rel gion; by reafon whereof 
many induftrious people of other countries, that 
diflent from the eftablifhed government of their 
own churches, refort to them with their families 
and eftates, and, after a few years cohabitation 
with them, become of the fame common intereft. 

Tweltthly, Their law-merchant, by which 
all controverfies between merchants and tradef-— 
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men are decided in three or four days time, and 
that not atthe fortieth part (I might fay, in many 
cafes not the hundredth part) of the charge they 
are w'th us. 

‘Ihirteenthly, T he law that is in ufe among 
them for transference of bills for debt from one 
man to another: this is of extraordinary ad- 
vantage to them in their commerce; by means 
whereof they can turn their ftocks twice or 
thrice in trade, far once that we can in England; 
for that, having fold our foreign goods here, we 
cannot buy again to advantage, till we are pof- 
feffied of our money ; which it may be we fhall be 
fix, nine, or twelve months in recovering: and 
if what we fell be confiderable, it is a good 
man’s work all the year to be following vintners 
and fhopkeepers for -money. Whereas, were 
the law for transferring bills in practice with 
us, we could prefently after fale of our goods 
difpofe of our bills, and clofe up our accounts. 
To do which, the advantage, eafe, and accom- 
modation it would be to trade, is fo great, that 
none but merchants that have lived where that 
that cuftom is in ufe, can value to its due pro- 
portion. 

Fourteenthly, Their keeping up public regif- 
fers of all lands and houfes fold or mortgaged ; 
wherety many chargeable law-fuits are prevent- 
ed, and the fecurities of lands and houfes ren- 
dered indeed, fuch as we commonly call them, 


real fecurities. 
Lafttly, 
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Laftly, The lownefs of intereft of money 
with them, which in peaceable times exceeds 
not 3 per cent. per annum; and is now, during 
this war with England, not above 4 pef cent. at 
moit. 

Some more particulars might be added, and 
thofe aforefaid further improved, were it my 
purpofe to difcourfe at large of trade. But, 
feeinga moft of the former particulars are ob- 
ferved and granted by all men that make it any 
part of their bufinefs to infpect the true nature 
and principles of trade; but the laft is not fo 
much as taken notice of by the moft ingenious, 
to be any caufe of the great increafe of the riches 
and commerce of that people: 

I fhall therefore in this paper confine myfelf 
to write principally my obfervations touching 
that, wz. 

The profit that people have received, and any 
other may receive, by reducing the intereft of 
money to a very low rate. 

This, in my poor opinion, is the caufa caufans 
of all the other caufes of the riches of that peo- 
ple; and that, if intereft of money were with 
us reduced to the fame rate it is with them, it 
would in a fhort time render us as rich and eon- 
fiderable in trade as they now are; and con- 
fequently be of greater damage to them, and 
advantage to us, than can happen by the iffue 


of this prefent war, though the fuccefs of it. 
Ay 4 fhould 
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fhould be as good as we could wifh, except it 
end in their total ruin and extirpation. 

To illuftrate this, let us impartially fearch 
our books, and inquire what the ftate and con- 
dition of this kingdom was, as to trade and 
riches, before any law concerning intereft of 
money was made; the firft whereof, that I can 
find, was anno 1545: and we fhall be informed 
that the trade of England then was incoi- 
fiderable, and the merchants very mean and 
few; and that afterwards, wiz. anno 16355 
within ten years after intereft was brought down 
to 8 per cent. there were more merchants to 
be found upon the Exchange worth each one 
thoufand pounds and upwards, than were in 
the former days, wiz. before the year 1600, to 
be found worth one hundred pounds each. 

And now, fince intereft hath been for about 
twenty years at 6 per cent. notwithftanding our 
long civil wars, and the great complaints of 
the deadnefs of trade, there are more men to 
be found upon the Exchange now worth ten 
thoufand pounds eftates, than were then of one 
thoufand pounds. 

And if this be doubted, let us aik the aged, 
whether five hundred pounds portion with a 
daughter fixty years ago, were not eiteemed 
a larger portion than two thoufand pounds is 
now; and whether gentlewomen in thofe days 


would not efteem themfelves well cloathed ina 
feroce 
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ferge gown, which a chamberma'd now will be 
aihamed to be feen in: whether our citizens 
and middle fort of gentry now are not more 
rich in cloaths, plate, jewels, and houfhold 
goods, &Fc. than the beft fort of knights and 
geniry were in thofe days; and whether our 
beit fort of knights and gentry now do not 
exceed by much in thofe things the nobility 
of England fixty years paft, many of whom 
then would not go to the price of a whole 
fattin doublet; the embroiderer being yet living, 
who hath affured me he hath made many 
hundreds of them for the nobility with canvas 
backs. 

Which way ever we take our meafures, to 
me it feems evident, that, fince our firft abate- 
ment of intereft, the riches and fplendor of this 
kingdom are increafed to zbove four (I may fay, 
above fix) times to much as it was. 

We have now almoft one hundred coaches 
for one we had formerly. Wee with eafe can 
pay a greater tax now in one year, than our 
forefathers could in twenty. 

Our cu/ffoms are very much improved, I believe 
above the proportion aforefaid, of fix to one; 
which is not fo much in advance of the rates 
of goods, as by increafe of the bulk of trade; 
for, though fome foreign commodities are ad- 
vanced, others of our native commodities and 
manufactures are confiderably abated, by the 
laft book of rates. 
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I can myfelf remeniıber fince there were not 
in London ufed fo many wharfs or keys for the 
landing of merchants goods, by at leaf one 
third part, as now there ares; and thole that 
were then could {carce have employment for 
haif what they could do; and now, notwiih- 
ftanding one third more ufed to the fame pur- 
pofe, they are all too little, in a time of peace, 
to land the goods at, that come to London. 

If we look into the country, we fhall find 
lands as much improved fince the abatement 
of intereft, as trade, &c. in cities; that now 
yielding twenty years purchafe, which then 
would not have fold for above eight or ten 
at moft. 

Befides, the rents of farms have been for 

thefe laft thirty years much advanced; and 
although they have for thefe three or four laft 
years fallen, that hath no refpedct at all to the 
lownefs of intereft at prefent, nor to the other 
miftaken reafons which are commonly affigned 
for it. 
But principally to the vaft improvement of 
Ireland, fince a great part of it was lately 
poffeiled by the induftrious Enegtlifh, who were 
foldiers in the late army; and the late great 
land-taxes. 

More might be faid; but the premiffes being 
coniidered, I judge, will fuficiently demonftrate 
how greatly this kingdom of England hath been 
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advanced in all refpects for thefe laft fifty years- 
and that the abatement of intereft hath been 
the caufe thereof, to me feems moft probable, 
becaufe, as it appears it hath been in England, 
fo I find it is at this day in all Europe, and 
other parts of the world: infomuch that, to 
know whether any country be rich or poor, or 
in what proportion it is fo, no other queftion 
needs be refolved, but this, vwzz. what intereft 
do they pay for money ? 

Near home we fee it evidontly: in Scotland 
and Ireland, where 10 and 12 per cent. is paid 
for intereft, the people are poor and defpicable, 
their perfons ill cloathed, their houfes worfe 
provided, and money intolerably fcarce, not= 
withitandinge they have great plenty of all pro- 
vifions, nor will their land yield above eight 
or ten years purchafe at moft. 

In France, where money is at 7 per cent. their 
lands will yield about eighteen years purchafe ; 
and the gentry who poffefs lands live in good 
condition, though the peafants are Iittle better 
than flaves, becaufe they can poflefs nothing 
but at the will of others. 

In Italy money will not yield above 3 per 
eent. to be lett out upon real fecurity: there 
the people are rich, full of trade, well attired, 
and their lands will fell at thirty-five to forty 
years purchafe; and that it is fo or better with 
them in Holland, is too manifeft. 
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In Spain the ufual intereft is 10 and 12 per 
ecnt. and there, notwithftanding they have the 
only trade in the world for geld and filver, 
money is no where more fcarce; the people 
poor, defpicable, and void of commerce, other 
than fuch as the Englifh, Dutch, Italians, Jews, 
and other foreigners, bring to them; whio are 
to them in effect but as leeches, who fuck their 
blood and vital fpirits from them. 

I might urge many other initances of thrs 
mature, not only out of Chriftendom, but from 
under the Turks dominions, Eaft-India, and 
America: but every man, by his experience in 
foreign countries, may eafily inform himfelf, 
whether this rule do univerfally hold true or 
not: for my own part, to fatisfy my curiofity, 
I have for fome years, as occafion ‘offered, 
diligently inquired of all my acquaintance that 
had knowledge of foreign countries, and I can 
truly fay, that I never found it to fail in any 
particular infftance. 

Now if, upon what hath been faid, it be 
granted that, de fadc#o, this kingdom is richer 
at leaft four-fold (I might fay, eight-fold) than 
it was before any law for intereft was made, 
and that all countries are at this day richer or 
poorer in an exact proportion to what they pays 
and |kave ufually paid, for the intereft of money 5 
tt remains that we inquire carefully, whether 
the abatement of intereft be in truth the caufe 
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of the riches of any country, or only the cen- 
comitant or effect of the riches of a country; 
in which feems to lie the intricacy of this 
queftion. 

‘To fatisfy myfelf herein, I have taken all 
Opportunities to difcourfe this point with the 
moft ingenious men I had the honour to be 
known to, and have fearched for, and read all 
the books that I could ever hear were printed 
againft the abatement of intereft, and ferioufly 
confidered all the arguments and objections 
ufed by them againft it: all which have tended 
to confirm me in this opinion, which I humbly 
offer to the confideration of wifer heads, viz. 
That the abatement of intere/? is the caufe of the 
profperity and riches of any nation; and that the 
bringing down of intereft in this kingdom from 
6 to 4 or 3 per cent. will neceffarily, in lefs 
than twenty years time, double the capital 
ftock of the nation. 

The moft material objections I have met 
with againft it, are as follows: 

Object. r. To abate intereft, will caufe the 
Dutch, and other people that have money put 
out at intereft in England, byeheir friends and 
factors, to call home their eftates, and con- 
fequently will occafion a great fcarcity and want 
of money amongft us. 

To this I anfwer, I hat, if intereft be brought 
but to 4 per cent. no Dutchman will call in his 
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money that is out upon good fecurity in Eng- 
land, becaufe he cannot make above 3 per cent. 
of it upon intereft at home. But, if they 
fhould call home all the money they have with 
us at intereft, it would be better for us than 
if they did it not; for the borrower is always 
a flave to the lender, and fhall be fure to be 
always kept poor, while the other is fat and 
full: he that ufeth a flock that is none of his own 
being forced, for the upholding fis reputation, te 
live to the full, if not above the proportion of what 
he doth fa ufe, while the lender poffeffing much, and 
xfing little or none, lives only at the charge of what 
be ufeth, and not of what he hath. 

Befides, if, with this law for abatement of 
intereft, a law for tranferring bills of debt 
fhould pafs, we fhould not mifs the Dutch 
money, were it ten times as much as it is 
amoneft us; for that fuch a law will certainly 
fupply the defect of at leaft one half of all the 
ready money we have in ufe in the nation. 

Object. 2. If intereft be abated, land muft 
rife in purchafe, and confequently rents, then 
the fruits of the land ; and fo all things will be 
dear, and how fhall the poor live? &e. 

Anfw. To this I fay, If it follow that the 
fruits of our land, in confequence of fuch a 
law for abatement of intereft, grow generally 
dear, it is an evident demonftration that our 
people grow richer; for, generally, wherever 
provifions 
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provifions are for continuance of years dear in 
any country, the people are rich; and where 
they are moft cheap throughout the world, for 
the moft part the people are very poor. 

And for our own poor in England, it is ob- 
ferved, that they live better in the deareft coun- 
tries for provifions than in the cheapeft, and 
better in a dear year thanin acheap, (efpecially 
in relation to the public good) for that in a cheap 
year they will not work above two days ina 
week; their humour being fuch, that they will 
not provide for a hard time, but juft work fo 
much and no more, as may maintain them in 
that mean condition to which they have been 
accuftomed. 

Object. 3. If intereft be abated, ufurers will 
callin their money; fo what fhall gentlemen do 
whofe eftates are mortgaged? We. 

Anfw. I anfwer, That when they know they 
can make no more of their money by taking out 
of one, and putting it in another hand, they 
will not be fo forward as they threaten, to alter 
that fecurity they know is good, for another 
that may be bad: or, if they fhould do it, our 
laws are not fo fevere but that%entlemen may 
take time to difpofe of part of their land, which 
immediately after fuch a law will yield them 
thirty years purchafe at leait; and much better 
it is for them fo to do, than to abide longer 


under that confuming plague of ufury, which 
hath 
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hath infenfibly deftroyed very many of the be 
families in England, as well of our nobility as 
gentry. 

Objet. 4. As intereft is now at 6 per cent.- 
the King’s Majefty upon ary emergency can 
hardly be fupplied; and if it fhould be reduced 
to 4 per cent. how fhall the King findi a con- 
fiderable fum of money to be lent him by his 
people? 

Antfw. I anfwer., the abatement of itntereit to 
the people is the abatement of intereft to the 
King, when he hath occafion to take up money : 
for what is borrowed of the city of London, or 
other bodies politic, nothing can be demanded 
but the legal intereft: and, if the King have 
occafion to take up money of private perfons, 
being his Majefty, according to good right, is 
above the common courfe of law, the King 
muft, and always hath given more than the 
legal rate. As for inftance, the legal rate is 
now 6 per cent. but his Majefty, or fuch as have 
ditpofed of his Majefty’s exchequer tallies, have 
been faid to give 10 and 12 in fome cafes; and 
if the legal rate were 10, his Majefty might 
probably give 13 or 14: fo if intereft be brought 
to 4 per cent. his Majefty, in fuch cafes as he 
now gives 10, muft give 6 or 73; by which his 
Miajcfty would have a clear advantage. 

Objet. 5. If intereft be abated, it will be a 
great prejudice to widows and orphans, who 
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have not knowledge and abilities to improve 
their eftates otherwife. 

Anfw. I anfwer, That, by our law now, 
heirs and orphans can recover no intereft from 
their parents executors, except it be left fully 
and abfolutely to the executors to difpofe and 
put out money at the difcretion of the executors, 
for the profit and lofs of the heirs and orphans: 
and, if it be fo left to the executors difcretion, 
they may improve the monies left them in 
trade, or purchafe of lands and leafes, as well 
as by intereft: or, when not, the damage fuch 
heirs and orphans will fuftain in their minority 
(being but 2 per cent.) is inconfiderable, in 
refpect of the great advantage will accrue to 
the nation in general by fuch abatement of 
intereft. 

Befides, when fuch a law is made and in 
ufe, all men will fo take care in their life to 
provide for and educate their children, and 
inftruct their wives, as that no prejudice can 
happen thereby; as we fee there doth not m 
Holland and Italy, and other places where in- 
tereft is fo low. 

Ilaving now offered my thoughts in anfwer 
to the aforefaid objections, it will not be ampfs 
that we inquire who will be advantaged, and 
who will receive prejudice, in cafe fuch a law 
be made. 
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Fift, His Majeftyv, as hath been faid in 
aniwer to that objection, will, when he hath 
occafion, take up money on better terms: 
befices which, he will receive a great augmen- 
tation to his revenue thereby, all his lands 
being immediately worth, after the making 
fuch a law, double to what they were before $ 
his cuftoms will be much increafed by the 
Ancreafe of trade which muft neceflarily enfue 
upon the making fuch a law. 
The nobility and gentry, whofe eftates lie 
moitly in land, may prefently upon all they 
have, inftead.of fifty, write one hundred. 

The merchants and tradefmen, who bear the 
heat and burthen of the day, (moft of our 
trade being carried on by young men that take 
up money at intereft) will find their yoke fit 
lighter upon their fhoulders, and be encouraged 
to go on with greater alacrity in their bufinefs. 

Our mariners, fhipwrights, porters, clethiers, 
packers, and all forts of labouring people that 
depend on trade, will be more conftantly and 
fully employed. 

Our farmers will fell the produc&t of their 
lands at better rates. And, whereas our neigh- 
bours in the Netherlands (whom, in regard of 
the largenefs of their ftocks and experiences, 
th>-fons continually fucceeding the fathers in 
trade to many generations, we may not unfitly 
in this cafe term fons of Anach, and men of 
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renown) againft whom we fight, dwarfs and 
pygmues in ftecks and experience, being younger 
brothers of gentlemen that feldom have above 
one thoufand pounds, fometimes not two hun- 
dred, to begin the world with: inftead, I fays 
of fuch young men and fmall ftocks, (if this 
law pafs) we fhall bring forth our Samfons and 
Goliaths in ftocks, fubtilty, and experience in 
trade, to cope with our potent adverfaries on 
the other fide; there being, to every man’s 
knowledge that underftands the Exchange of 
London, divers Englifh merchants of large 
eftates, who have not much paffed their middle 
age, and yet have wholly left off their trades, 
having found the fweetnefs of intereft; whe, 
if that fhould abate, muit again fet their hands 
to the plough, (which they are as able to hold 
and govern now as ever) and alfo will engage 
them to train up their fons in the fame way, 
becaufe it will not be fo eafy to make them 
country gentlemen as now it is, when lands 
fell at thirty or forty years purchafe. 

For the fufferers by fuch a law, I know none 
but idle perfons, that live at as little expence 
as labour, neither fcattering by their expences 
{ío as the poor may glean any thing after them, 
nor working with their hands or heads to bring 
either wax or honey to the common hive of 
the kingdom; but fwelling their own purfes 
by the fweat of other men’s brows and the 
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contrivances of other men’s brains: and how 
unprofitable it is for a nation to fuffer idlenefs 
to fuck the breafts of induftry, needs no de- 
monitration. And if it be granted me, that 
thefe will be the effects of an abatement cf 
intereft, then I think it is out of doubt, that 
the abatement of intereft doth tend to the 
enriching of a nation, and confequently hath 
been one great caufe of the riches of the Dutch 
and Italians, and the increafe of the riches of 

our own kingdom in thefe laft fifty years. 
Another argument to prove which we may 
draw from the nature of intereft itfelf, which 
is Of fo prodigious a multiplying mature, that 
it muft of necefity make the Fenders. monftrous 
rich (if they live ac any moderate expence) 
and the borrowers extreme poor: a memorable 
inftance whereof we have in old Audley de- 
ceafed, who did wifely obferve, that one hun- 
dred pounds only, put out at intereft at 10 per 
cent. doth in feventy years (which is but the 
age of a man) increafe to above one hundred 
thoufand pounds: and, if the advantage be fo 
great to the lender, the lofs muft be greater to 
the borrower, who (as hath been faid) lives at 
a much larger expence. And, as it is betwecn 
private perfons, fo between nation and nation, 
that have communication one with another. 
For, whether the fubjects of one mation lend 
money to the fubjects of another, or trade with 
them 
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them for goods, the effeét is the fame. As for 
example; a Dutch merchant, that hath but 
four or five thoufand pounds clear ftock of his 
own, can eafily borrow and have credit for 
fifteen thoufand pounds more at 3 per cenf. at 
home; with which, whether he trade or put it 
to ufe in England, or any country where intereft 
of money is high, he muft neceflarily, without 
very evil accidents attend him, in a very few 
years treble his own capital. 

‘This difcovers the true caufe why the fugar- 
bakers of Holland can afford to give a greater 
price for Barbadoes fugars in London, betfides 
the fecond freight and charges upon them 
between England and Holland, and yet grow 
exceeding rich upon their trade: whereas our 
fugar-bakers in London, that buy fugars here at 
their own doo.,s, before fuch additional] freight 
and charges come upon them, can fcarce live 
upon thei: callings, our’s here paying for a 
good fhare of their ftocks 6 per cent. and few 
of them employ in their fugar works above {fix 
to ten thoufand pounds at moft: whereas in 
Holland they employ twehty, thirty, to forty 
thoufand pounds ftock in a fuger-houfe, paying 
but 3 per cert. at moft for what they take up at 
intereft, to fill up their faid ftocks; which is 
fometimes half, fometimes three quarters, of 
their whole ftocks. And as it 1s with this trade, 
the fame rule holds throughout all other trades 
whatfoever. And for us to fay, if the Dutch 
put 
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put their money to intereft among us, we fhall 
have the advantage by being full and Auth of 
coin at home, it is a mere chimera, and fo far 
from an advantage, that it is an extreme lofs, 
rendering us only in the condition of a young 
gallant, that hath newly mortgaged his land, 
and, with the money thereby raifed, ftuffs his 
pockets and looks big fora time, not confidering 
that the draught of cordial he hath received, 
though it be at prefent grateful to his palate, 
doth indeed prey upon his vital fpirits, and will 
in a fhort time render the whole body of his 
eftate in a deep confumption, if not wholly 
confumed. Befides, whatever money the Dutch 
lend us, they always keep one end of the chain 
at home in their own hands; by which they 
can pull back when they pleafe their lean kine, 
which they fend here to be fatted. 

This makes me conclude that Mofes, that 
wife legiflator, in his forbidding the Jews to 
lend money at ufe one to another, and permit- 
ting them to lend their money to ftrangers, 
ordained that law as much to a political as a 
religious intent; knowing that by the latter 
they fhould ensich their own nation, and by 
the former no public good could enfue; the 
confequence being only to impoverifh one Tew 
to maxe another rich. 

This likewife takes off the wonder how the 
people of Ifrael, out of fo fmall a territory as 
they pofieffled, could upon all oceafions fet 
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forth fuch vaft and numerous armies (almoft 
incredible) as all hiftories, facred and profane, 
report they did; which is neither impoffible 
mor ftrange to any that have well confidered the 
effects of their laws concerning ufury, which 
were fufficient to make any barren land fruitful, 
and a fruitful land an entire garden, which by 
confequence would maintain ten times the num- 
ber of inhabitants that the fame tract of land 
would do where no fuch laws were. 

To conclude: It is, I think agreed on by 
all, that merchants, artificers, farmers of land, 
and fuch as depend on them, (which for brevity 
fake we may here include under one of thefe 
general terms, viz. feamen, fifhermen, breeders 
of cattle, gardeners, &c.) are the three forts 
of people: who by their ftudy and labour do 
principally, if not only, bring in wealth to a 
nation from abroad: other kinds of people, vz. 
nobility, gentry, lawyers, phyficians, fcholars 
of all forts, and fhopkeepers, do only hand it 
from one to another at home. And if abate- 
ment of interef{t (befides the general benefit it 
brings to all, except the griping, dronifh ufurer ) 
will add new life and motion «+o thofe moft 
profitable engines of the kingdom, as, I hum- 
bly fuppofe, will be manifeft upon ferious con- 
{aderation of what hath been faid; then I think 
it will be out of doubt, that abatement of 
intereft is the caufe of the increafe of the trade 
and riches of any kingdom. 


SUPPLEMENT. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


HE foregoing Difcourfe I wrote in the 
ficknefs-fummer at my country habitation, 
mot then intending to publifh it, but only to 
communicate it to fome honourable and in- 
genious friends of the prefent Parliament, who 
were pleafed to take copies of it, for their own 
deliberate confideration, and digeftion of the 
principles therein afflerted ; which at frft were 
{trange to them, as I expeét they will be to moft 
others, till they have fpent fome time in think- 
ing on them; after which I doubt not but all 
men will be convinced of the truth of them, 
that have not fome private intereft of their own 
againit them, external to the general good of 
the kingdom. For fure I am they have a foun- 
dation in nature, and that, according to the 
excellent Sir William Petty’s obfervation in his 
late difcourfe concerning taxes, res nolunt malè 
adminiftrari. Nature muft and will have its 
courfe; the matter in England is prepared for 
an abatement of intereft, and it cannot long be 
obftruéted 3; and, after the next abatement, who- 
ever lives forty years longer fhall fee a fecond 
abatement; for we fhall never ftand on even 
ground in trade with the Dutch, till intereft be 
the fame with us as it is with them. 
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Hiis Majefty was gracioufly pleafed, at the 
opening of the laft feflion of this parliament, 
to propofe to the confideration of both Houfes 
the balancing of the trade of the nation; to 
effect which, in my opinion, the abatement of 
intereft is the firft and principal engine which 
ought to be fet on work; which notwithftand- 
ang, I fhould not have prefumed to expofe it-to 
public cenfure on my own fingle opinion, if I 
had not had the concurrenee of much better 
judgments than my own; having never feen 
any thing in print for it (though much againft 
it) until the latter end of January laft; at which 
time a friend, whom I had often difcourfed with 
upon this fubject, met with, by accident, a 
{mall tract to the fame purpofe, wrote near fifty 
years age, which he gave me, and I have, for 
public good, thought fit to annex it hereunto 
wervatim. 

“The author of the faid tract, by the ftyle 
thereof, feems to have been a country gentle- 
man, and my education hath moftly been that 
ofa merchant; fo I hope that, going together, 
they may, in fome meafure, fupply the defects 
of each other. 

Another reafon that induced me to the print- 
ing of them together, is, becaufe what he wrote 
then would be the confequences of the abate- 
ment of intereft from 10 to 6 per scent. I have, 
I think, fully proved, to the conviction of all 
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men not wilfully blind, have been the real 
etfects thereof, and that to a greater proportion 
than he did premife; every paragraph whereof 
was writ by me, and copies thereof delivered 
to feveral worthy members of this parliament, 
many months before ever I faw or heard of 
this, or any thing elfe writ or printed to the 
like purpofe. 

What I have aimed at in the whole is the 
zood of my native country, otherwife I had not 
bufied myfelf about it; for I want not employ- 
ment fufhcient of my own, nor have reafon to 
be out of love with that I have. 

The feveral particulars in the beginning of 
this treatife, relating to trade, I have only 
hinted in general terms; hoping that fome abler 
pen will hereafter be incited, for the fervice of 
his king and country, to enlarge more par- 
ticularly upon them. 

Before I conclude, though I have ftudied 
brevity in the whole, I cannot omit the 
inferting of one objection more, which I have 
lately met with, to the main defign of this 
treatife, wiz. 

Obje st. It is {faid that the lownefs of intereft 
of money in Holland is not the efec? of laws, 
but proceeds only from their abundance thereof; 


for that in Holland there is no law limiting the 
rate of ufury. 
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Anfw. I anfwer, that it may be true, that in 
Holland there hath not lately been any law to 
limit ufury to the prefent rate it is now at, ż. z. 
3 or 4 per cent. although moft certain it is, that 
many years fince there was a law that did limit 
it to 5 or 6 at moft: and, by confequence, 
there would be a renewing of that law to a 
leffer rate, were it neceflary at this time; it 
having always been the policy of that people to 
keep down the tintereft of their money 3 or 4 fer 
cent. under the rate of what is ufually paid in 
their neighbouring countrics, which, being now 
naturally done, it is needlefs to ule the artificial 
ftratagem of a law to cftablifh. 

Antw. 2. Although thev have no law exprefly 

limiting intereft at prefent, yet they have other 
laws whicn we cannot yet arrive to, which do 
effect the fame thing among them, and would 
do the like among us, if we could have them 5; 
one whereof is, their afcertaining real fecurities 
by their public regiflers: for we fee evidently, 
money is not fo much wanting in England as 
fecurities, which mea account infallible; a re- 
markable inftance whereof is the Eaft- India 
company, who can and do take up what money 
they pleafe for 4 per cent. at any time. 
Anrncther law’ is, their conftitution of barks 
and Jlombards, whereby private perfons, that 
have but tolerable credit, may be fupplied at 
eafy rates from the ftate. 
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A third, and very confiderable one, is their 

law for transferring bills of debt, mentioned in 
the beginning of this Difcourfe. 
A fourth, which is a cuftom, and in effect 
may be here to our purpofe accounted as a law, 
is the extraordinary frugality ufed in all their 
public affairs, which in their greateft extremities 
hath been fuch, as not to compel them to give 
above 4 per cent. for the loan of money. 
Whereas it is faid, his Majefty in fome cafes of 
exigency, where the national fupplies have not 
come in to anfwer the prefent emergencies of 
affairs, hath been enforced to give above the 
ufual rates to goldfmiths; and that encouraged 
them to take up great fums from private perfons 
at the full rate of 6 per cent. wherear formerly 
they ufually gave but 4 per cent. otherwife, in 
human probability, money would have fallen 
of itfelf to 4 per cent. 

But again, to conclude, every nation does 
proceed according to peculiar methods of their 
own in the tranfacétions of their public affairs 
and law-making: and in this kingdom it hath 
always been ‘the cuftom to reduce the rate of 
intereft by a law, when nature had prepared the 
matter fit for fuch an alteration, as now Il 
fay it hath. By a law it was reduced from an 
unlimited rate to 103; and afterwards from 10 
to 8; after that from 8 to 6 And, through 
the bleffing of almighty God, this kingdom 
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hath found, as I think I have fully proved, and 
every man’s experience will witnefs, prodigious 
fuccefs and advantage thereby. And I doubt 
not, through the like bleffing of God almighty, 
but this generation will find the like great and 
good effects by the reduction of it from 6 to 4, 
which is now atthe birth; and that the next 
generation will yet fee far greater advantage by 
bringing it from 4. to 3 per cent. 
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CHAP L 


A {fhort Reply to a Treatife, intituled, 
Intereft of Money imifiaken. 


HERE was never any thing propounded 
for public good, that did not meet with 
oppofition, arifing fometimes from the 

different apprehenfions of men in regard of 

the way, who yet have the fame defign as to 
the end; fometimes from a diflike of the perfon 
propounding, or the humour of fuch as would 
have nothing brought into the world but by 
their own midwifery, and are therefore only 
difpleafed with a thing, becaufe they were not 
the firft propofers of it themfelves ; fometimes 
froim a more inveterate and corrupt principle 
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of wifhing things worfe, becaufe they are not 
well, hating that any thing fhould be reformed, 
becaufe they cannot bring all things to the 
figure of their own fancies; and fometimes 
from other by-refpects and private interefts. 

Whether any, or which of thefe hath moved 
my oppofer, I will not here determine, becaufe 
I know him not; but leaving that to the judg- 
ment of the impartial reader, if the gentleman’s 
love to his country be fuch as he profeffeth, and 
equal with mine, I fhall not doubt but, after a 
more ferious examination of the matter, he will 
agree with me in the very thing defired. 

In the beginning of his treatife he recites 
nineteen obfervations of mine, as means whereby 
the Dutch have increafed their trade and riches; 
and page Q, feems to approve of them ali, Fyn 
ing as I told him, as alfo he doth page 22, tbat 
more might be added; but is not fo kind to his 
country to let us know what they are; which 
if he had done, would have been more agree- 
able to his pretended candor, and as well of 
ufe to his country, as an evidence of his own 
fufaciency 3 it being a much eafier thing to cavil 
at what cthcer men have done, than to prefent 
the world with any thing new and material of 
our own. 

Page 10, (paffing over many others) he quar- 
rels at that facetious inflance of nzoblemien’s wear 
zag in former times fattia doublets with CANVAS 
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backs, which is the moft inconfiderable inftance 
of many; yet upon the whole he concludes 
with me, that we are much richer now than we 
were before any law for intere/t was made, and that 
we have grown richer fince the abatement of interef# 
from 10 to 8 per cent. and yet more rich fince it 
was abated from 8 to © per cent. which page 1o 
he confefleth, and page Irr he implicitly con- 
feffeth, and page 14 exprefly, that, according to 
the more er lefs interef? any cauntry pays for money, 
the richer or poorer itis. I am glad we are thus 
far agreed, and that my oppofer is fo well in- 
ftruc&ted, hoping I fhall with the lefs difficulty 
perfuade him to a perfeét underftanding of the 
principle in controverfy, wherein as yet I think 
it will appear he is no great mafter. 
But, Before I enter into the matter, I muft 
tell the gentleman, he hath no caufe to boaft 
as to that particular inittance concerning noble- 
men’s former meaner cloathing; for what E 
thence inferred was certainly true, as to the 
time I fpoke of, which was of a time within 
the memory of a man then living, fince trade 
was introduced into this kingdom; which he 
endeavours to overthrow by an inftance out of 
thofe times when noblemen kept multitudes 
of retainers, about 200 years paft, viz. before 
Henry the VIIth’s time, and before trade was 
underftood in England, which I think is no- 
thing to this purpofe. Page 11, the gentleman 
Bs EcCiting 
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reciting my anfwer to that objection, that, if 
intere/? be abated, the Dutch will call home their 
money; to which I replied, that, if they fhould, 
it would be better for us, the borrower being 
always a flave to the lender; which, he faith, 
is no more in the cafe of Englifh and Dutch, than 
in that of Englifh and Englifh. And page 312, at 
the beginning, he faith, that Z have difcovered 
my defign of engroffing all trade into the hands of a 
few rich merchants, who bave money enough of their 
own to trade with, to the exclufion of all young men 
that want zt., 

In which two affertions I appeal to all rational 
men, whether the gentleman be not in a very 
great error, as to the very nature of the prin- 
ciple he difcourfeth? For, if one Englifhman 
lend to another, be the intereft high or low, 
between them two nothing is got or loft to the 
mation ; whereas, if a Dutchman lend money 
to an Eneplifhman, he at length carries home 
both principal and intereft ; which intereft, be 
it more or lefs, rs a clear lofs to the nation: 
which is fo evident, that I hope my oppcfer, 
when he hath thought upon it again, will not 
upbraid me for begging the queftion, becaufe 
I trouble not the reader with the particular 
proof of thefe things, which I hear no man 
deny, and therefore conclude every man will 
grant: for whether fnow be white, is not to be 
ai/puted. 
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In his fecond affertion likewife, That the 
abatement of intereft tends to the engroffing of 
trade into a few rich men’s hands, to the ex- 
cluding of young men, I appeal to the judgment 
of all underftanding merchants and rational 
men, whether the gentleman be not miferably 
miftaken ? and whether the never-failing effects 
of a high intereft, all the world over, be nat to 
enrich a few greatly, and impoverifh the gene- 
rality of traders? So it is in ‘Iburkey, whcre 
intereft is at 20 per cent. and upwards, if we 
may believe thofe honeft and worthy ‘Turkey 
merchants, who are now upon the Exchange, 
and have lived long in that country; and fo it 
was with us here, when intereft was at 10 per 
cent. and upwards, as I have already demon- 
{trated by the inftances of Sutton, Grefham, 
Craven, and Spencer: fo that he muft be natu- 
rally blind, or put out his eyes, who doth not 
fee that the abatement of intere? is a adiffufive 
principle. Wence it follows, that few great 
and rich merchants, whofe eftates are perfonal, 
(except they have alfo great fouls) can bear the 
difcourfe of abating intereft with more patience 
than ufurers, well knowing that it muft ne- 
ceffarily retrench their prefent profits by in- 
creafing the number of traders; which, though 
tt be a {mall lofs to individuals, will be a vaft 
gain to the generality of the nation. At the 
Jower end of p. 12, his words.are, that in my 
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inflance of old Audley’s obferving that 1004 
at 10 per cent. would in feventy years amount 
to 1000007. he affirms, J am no lefs miftaken 
than in other things. 

Truly, if I have miftaken no more in other 
things than in that, in fuch an untrodden path 
as this, I have failed much lefs than I could 
hope for; to demonftrate which I have here 
inferted a fhort table, fhewing that 1007/4 at 
that rate, rifeth (within a trifle) to 200/. In 
feven years, intereft upon intereft; fo that the 
ufual account is, and was formerly, that money 
doubles once in feven years at IO per cent. 
according to which rule 100/. in feventy years 
amounts to 102400 4. 














One hundred pounds at 10 per cent. per annum, 
at interef? upon interef?, increafeth thus, VIZ. 
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Suppsfing one hundred pounds to 
years at interef? upoteinterefts 
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Page 13, he faith, tat { make ufe of the abufe 

of interefi, which no man pleads for, annexing a 
difeourfe againf? interef?, writ in 1621, when zÉ 
was ar xo per cent. endeavouring thereby to impofe 
a belief that the gentleman who writ that difcourfe 
was of my mind; whereas tt may be fuppofed, the 
authar of that book was contented with 8 per cent. 
becaufe within four years after it was brought down 
to that rate, and that otherwife he would have writ 
further, it being probable that he might lve till 
after four years. 
I anfwer, That, through the mercies of al- 
mighty God, and for the good of this kingdom, 
that patriot of his country, old Sir I homas 
Culpepper, who I have fince been affured was 
the author of that treatife, did live above twenty 
years after the writing thereof; and then pub- 
lifhed a fecond treatife, which was lately re- 
printed by his wortli:v fon, and which I would 
advife my oppofer to read; and then I hope 
he will be more modeft hereafter, than to 
mifcall the moft natural and rational conclufions 
tI pofings 

But, left he fhould not meet with the faid 
treatife, I fhall here infert a few lines out of it 
to the prefent purpofe, VIz. 

Old Sir Thomas, fpeaking of the certain 
good effects of the abatement of intereft from 
x0 to 8 per cent. page 19 of his fecond treatife, 
faith, This good fuccef{s doth call upon us not to reft 
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here, but that we bring the ufe for money to a lower 
rate, which now L fuppofe will find no oppofition ; 
for all objections, which before the flatute were made 
againf? it, are now anfwered by the fuccefs; and 
mofi certainly the benefit will be much greater to the 
commonwealth, by calling the ufe for money down 
from 8 to 5 or © per cent. than it was from 
calling it down from 10 to 8 percent. I fhall 
not comment upon his words, but only declare 
that, in truth, I never heard of this treatife, 
mor of any other to the like effect, when I 
wrote mine. 

Page 13, the gentleman brings up his bat- 
talia, and, like a ftout champion for the fly 
and timorous herd of ufurers, plants his main 
battery againft that part which I confeffed to be 
weake, vz. that the difficulty of this queftion 
is, Whether the lownefs of intereft be the caufe 
or the effect of riches? And he pofitively denies 
that the lownefs of intereft is the caufe, and 
affirms it to be only the effect thereof; which 
he endeavours to prove by four arguments, 
which I fhall particularly anfwer in due place, 
in the mean time ufe my own method to prove, 
that the abatement of intereít by a law in 
England will be a means to improve the riches 
of this kingdom. And I prove it thus: 
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1. | Advance the value of land in purchafe, } 
2. Improve the rent of farms, 
Increafe the bulk of foreign trade, 
Multiply domeftic artificers, 
Incline the nation to thriftinels, 
Employ the poor, 
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years purchafe: and fo I have been affured by 
many ancient men, whom I have queried par- 
ticularly as to this matter; and I find it fo by 
purchafes made about that time by my own 
relations and acquaintance; and I prefume that 
any nobleman or gentleman of England, by 
only commanding the ftewards of their manors 
to give them lifts out of the records of any 
manors or farms that their grandfathers or 
fathers bought or fold fifty years paft, will find 
that the fame farms, to be now fold, would 
yield, one with another, at leaft treble the 
money, and in fome cafes fix times the money, 
they were then bought and fold for; which 
I fubmit ftill to the fingle and joint judgments 
of the honourable Members of both Houfes of 
Parliament; who, being the greateft owners 
of our territory, are, in their private as well as 
in their politic capacities, the moft proper and 
experimental judges of this cafe; if the ancient 
of them will pleafe to recollect their memories, 
and the younger will pleafe to be informed by 
their elder fervants: and if, this be fo, it can- 
not be denied, but the abatement of intereft by 
a law hath greatly advanced lands in purchafe, 
as well as improved rents, by meliorating the 
lands themfelves ; thofe improvements by marl- 
ing, liming, draining, & ce. having been made 
fince money was at 8 and 6 per cent. which 
IO per cent. could not bear. 
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And, to prove that lands were then at twelve 
years purchafe, I have the written teftimony of 
that incomparable worthy perfon, Sir “I homas 
Culpepper fenior, who, page 11 of his firft 
treatife, exprefly affirms, that land was then 
at twelve years purchafe; who, being himfelf a 
grave and ancient parliament-man, and dedi- 
cating his book tothe then parliament, whereof 
he was then a member, cannot, without hor- 
rible uncharitablenefs, be prefumed to impofe 
upon his country. 

And now that our intereft is at 6 per cent. as 
the fame worthy author did wifely forefee, IL 
appeal to the judgment and experience of my 
countrymen, whether the genuine price of our 
lands in England now would not be twenty 
years purchafe, were it not for accidental 
prefflures, under which it labours at prefent, 
fuch as thefe ; 

zx. Our late great land-taxes. 

2. And principally, the late great improve- 
ment of Ireland, mentioned in my former 
treatife; the confequence whereof is, that rhat 
country now fuppliecth foreign markets, as well 
as our own plantations in America, with beef, 
pork, hides, tallow, bread, beer, wool and corn, 
at cheaper rates than we can afford, to the 
beating us out of thofe trades; whereas for- 
merly, viz. prefently after the late Irifh war, 
many men got good eftates by tranfporting 
Englifh cattle thither. 
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And that the improvement of Ireland is the 
principal caufe why our lands in purchafe rife 
not, as naturally they fhould, with the fall of 
our intereft, appears evidently from the effect 
the fall of intereft hath had upon houfes in 
London, where the growth of Ireland could 
have no fuch deftructive influence; which hath 
been fo confiderable, that whofoever will pleafe 
to inform themfelves by old fcriveners, or an- 
cient deeds, fhall find, that a houfe in London, 
about fifty years paft, that would fell but for 
300Z. at moft, would readily fell, within a fhort 
time after intereft was brought to 8 per cent. 
at s or 600/27. and the fame houfe, to be fold 
fome time after intereft was brought to 6 per 
cent. wiz. before and after the late Dutch war, 
would have yielded without fcruple 1000 or 
1200/. the abatement of intereft having had a 
double effect upon houfes, by increafing trade, 
and confequently raifing rents, as well as in- 
creafing the number of years purchafe. 

3- A third reafon why land doth not at 
prefent bear an exact propartion to 6 per cent. 
which fhould naturally be twenty years, is the 
late plague, which did much depopulate this 
kingdom. 

4. The late fire tn London, which hath 
engaged men in building in the city, who 
otherwife would have been purchafing in the 
country. 
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5. “The unufual plenty of corn which Rath 
been for thefe three or four years paft in moft 
parts of chriftendom, the like whereof hath 
been feldom known 3; it happening moft com- 
monly, that when one country hath had grcat 
plenty, others have had great fcarcity. 

6. The racking up of rents in the year 1651 
and 1652, which was prefently after the laft 
abatement of intereft. 

A feventh accidental reafon why land doth 
not fell at preient at the rate it naturally fhould 
in proportion to the legal intereft, is that in- 
novated practice of bankers in London, which 
hath more effects attending it than moft I con- 
verfe with have yet obferved; but I fhall here 
take notice of that only which is to my prefent 
purpofe, wiz. 

The gentlemen that are bankers, having 2 
targe intereft from his Majefty for what they 
advance upon his Majefty’s revenue, can afford 
to give the full legal intereft to all perfons that 
put money into their hands, though for never 
fo fhort or long a time; which makes the trade 
of ufury fo eafy, and hitherto fafe, that few, 
after having found the fweetnefs of this lazy 
way of improvement, (being by continuance 
and fuccefs grown to fancy themfelves fecure 
in it) can be led (there being neither eafe nor 
profit to invite them) to lay out their money 
in land, though at fiftecn years purchaie ; 

whereas, 
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whereas, before this way of private bankering 
came up, men that had money were forced 
oftentimes to let it lie dead by them, until they 
could meet with fecurities to their minds ; and 
if the like neceffity were now of money lying 
dead, the lofs of ufe for the dead time being 
deducted from the profit of Of. per cent. (com- 
mmunibus annis) would in effect take off x Z. per 
cent. per annum of the profit of ufury, and con- 
fequently incline men more topurchafe lands, in 
regard the difference between ufury and pur- 
chafing would not in point of profit be fo great 
as now it is; this new invention of cafhiering 
having, in my opinion, clearly bettered the 
ufurers trade I or 2 per cent. per annum And 
that this way of leaving money with goldfmiths 
hath had the aforefaid effect, feems evident to 
me from the fcarcity it makes of money in the 
country; for the trade of bankers being only 
in London, doth very much drain the ready 
money from all other parts of the kingdom. 

The fecond point I am to prove is, I hat it 
will advance the rent of farms. 

‘To prove that it did fo in fact, depends on 
memory; and for my own part, I, and moft 
ethers I converfe with, do perfectly remem- 
ber that rents did generally rife after the late 
abatement of intereft, viz. in the year 1651 
and 1652. 
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The realon why they did fo, was from the 
encouragement which that abatement of intereft 
gave to landlords and tenants, to improve by 
draining, marling, liming, &c. excellently made 
out by the aforefaid two worthy authors; fo 
that I do (I think with good reafon) conclude 
that the prefent fall of rents is not natural, 
but accidental, and to be afcribed principally 
to the foregoing reafons, given for the prefent 
abatement of land in purchafe, and e{fpecially 
to the late improvement of Ireland. 

‘Ihe third thing I am to prove is, That the 
abatement of intereft will increafe the bulk of 
foreign trade; which I do thus: 

1. By evidence of faé. It hath been fo in 
England, the increafe of our trade hath always 
followed the abatement of our intereft by law ; 
I fay, not preceded, but followed it; and the 
caufe doth always go bofore the effeét, which 
I think I have evidently demonftrated in my 
former treatife. 

If any doubt of this, and will be at the pains 
to examine the cuftom-houfe books, they may 
foon be refolved. 

2. By authority; not only of that ancient 
gentleman Sir Thomas Culpepper in his fecond 
treatife, and therein of the judgement of the 
French King and Court, in an edi@ there rea 
c’ted; but likewife of a Parliament of England, 
King, Lords, and Commons, in the a&t for reducin = 
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abated, 


<€ Forafmuch as the abate- 
ment of intereft from xro in the hundred in 
former times hath been found by notable 
experience beneficial to the advancement of 
trade, and improvement of lands by good 
hufbandry, with many other confiderable 
advantages to this nation, efpecially the re- 
ducing of it to a nearer proportion with 
foreign ftates, with whom we trafick: and 
whereas in frefh memory the like fall from 
© to 6 in the hundred by a late conftant 
practice hath found the like fuccefs, to the 
general contentment of this nation, 
vifible by feveral improvements, &c.”’ 
3- By necefary confequene.. When intereft is 
they who call in their money muft 


as 1S 


either buy land, or trade with it: if they buy 
land, the many buyers will raife the price of 
land: if they trade, they increafe the number 
of traders, and confequently the bulk of trade; 
and let their money lie dead by them, I think, 
I have fully proved they cannot, in an addition 
I publifhed to my firft obfervations. 


4- By reafon. 


For, firft, whilft intereft is 


at 6 per cent. NO man will run an adventure to 
fea for the gain of 3 or g per cent. which the 


Dutch, having money at 4 or 3 per cent. 


at 





imtereft, are contented with, and therefore can 
and do follow a vaft trade in falt from St. Vual, 


Rochelle, 
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Rochelle, and other parts, to the Baltic fea, 
and alfo their fifhing-trade for herrings and 
whale-fifhing, which we neglect, as being not 
worth our trouble and hazard, while we can 
mdke 6 per cent. of our money fleeping. For 
the meafure of the money employed in trade 
in any nation bears an exact proportion to the 
intereft paid for moneys as for inftance, when 
money was at 10 per cent. in England, no man 
in his wits would follow any trade, whereby 
he did not pramife himfelf 14. or 12 per cent. 
gain at leaft; when intereit was at 8, the 
hopes of 12 or IO at leaft was neceflary; as 
8 or Q per cent. is now intereft goes at 6 per 
cent. I he infallible confequence whereof is, 
that the trades before recited, as well as thofe 
of Mufcovy and Greenland, and fo much at 
leaft of all others, that will not afford us a 
clear profit of 8 or Q per cent. we carelefsly give 
away to the Dutch, and muft do fo for ever, 
unlefs we bring our intereft nearer to a par 
with their’s; and hence, in my poor opinion, 
it follows very clearly, that if our intereft were 
abated one third part, it would occafion the 
employment of one third part more of men, 
fhipping, and ftock, in foreign and domefttic 
trades. 

T his difcovers the vanity of all our attempts 
for gaining of the white-herring fifhing-trade, of 
which the Dutch, as every body obferves, make 

wonderful 
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wonderful great advantage, though the fifh be 
taken upon our own coatts: I wifh as many 
did take notice of the reafon of it, which 
therefore I fhiall fay fomethinge of now’, though 
I have touched it in my former treatife. 

‘The plain cafe is this; A Dutchman will be 
content to employ a ftock of 5 or 100007. in 
buliles, materials for fifhing, victuals, &c. for 
the carrying on of this trade; and if at the 
winding up of his accounts he finds he hath 
got clear, communibus annis, foi his ftock and 
adventure § per cert per annum, he thanks God, 
and tells his neighbours he hath had a thriving 
trade. Now, while every flothful, ignorant 
man with us, that hath but wit enough to tell 
out his money to a gold.mith, can get 6 per 
cent. without pains or care; Is it not monftrous 
abfurd to imagine that ever the Englifh will do 
any good upon this trade, till they begin at the 
right end, which mutt be to reduce the intereft 
of money ? 

Secondly, The depraved nature of many 
affecting eafe and pleafure, while ufe of money 
runs at Ó per cent. hath always at hand an eafy 
expedient to indulge that humour and recon- 
cile it to another as confiderable, wzz. his 
covetoufiefs, by putting his money to ufe ; 
and if a merchant, through his youthful care 
and induftry, arrive to an eftate of 20000 l. in 
twenty years trading, whilft money is fo high, 
and 
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and land fo low, he can eafily turn country 
gentleman or ufurer; which, were intereft of 
money at 4 per cent. he could not do; and 
confequently muft not only follow his trade 
himfelf, but make his children traders alfo: 
for to leave them money without fkill to ufe it, 
would advantage little ; and purchafing of lands 
lefs, when the fall of intereft fhall raife them 
to twenty or thirty years purchafe, which I hope 
yet to live to fee. 

‘Thirdly, From this neceffity of merchants 
keeping to their trade, and children’s fucceed- 
ing their fathers therein, would enfue to mer- 
chants greater fkill in trade, more exact and 
certain correfpondency, furer and more trufty 
factors abroad, and thofe better acquainted and 
concatenated together by the experimental links 
of each other’s humours, ftyle, eftate, and 
bufiinefs. And whereas it is as much as a 
prudent man can do in ten years time, after his 
fettling in London, to be exactiy well fitted 
with factors in all parts, and thofe by corre- 
fpondency brought into a mutual acquaintance 
of each other, and honeft workmen and matters 
of fhips, €%c. and by that time he hath traded 
ten years longer, if he fucceed well, it is fix 
to one but he leaves trade, and turns country 
gentleman or ufurer, and fo that profitable 
engine (the wheels whereof by correfpondency 
marg cus 2ancther in many parts of the world) 
which 
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which he hath been fo long a framing, within 
a few years after it is brought to work well, is 
broken to pieces, and the benefit thereof to the 
kingdom (which is ten times more than to him 
that made it) is loft; whereas in Holland and 
Italy, where money is at 3 or 4 per cent. and 
confequently merchants forced to keep and truft 
to their trades only, their bufinefles are, and 
muft be fo ordered and carried on from the 
beginning, that when a man dies the trade is 
no more difturbed than when the wife dies in 
England. 

I am afhamed of the odious prolixity and 
repetition I am, contrary to my nature, forced 
to ufe; but my oppofsr doth fo often, and I 
think difingenuoufly, upbraid me with begging 
the quefti:.., that I am compelled to it. 

The fourth thing I am to prove is, I hat it 
multiplies domettic artificers. 

If the former be true, that it increafes foreign 
trade, I fuppofe no man will have the confidence 
to deny this to be a neceffary and infallible 
confequence of that: for we fee throughout the 
world, wherever there is the greateft trade, 
there are the moft artificers; and that, fimce our 
own trade increafed in England, our artificers 
of all forts are proportionably increafed. “The 
building of London hath made multitudes of 
bricklayers and carpenters: much ufe of fhip- 
ping will make fhips dear, and the dearnefs of 
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fhipping will make many fhipwrights: much 
foreign trade will increafe the vent of our 
native manufactures, and much vent will make 
many workmen; and, if we cannot get and 
breed them faft enough ourfelves, we fhall draw 
them from foreign parts, as the Dutch draw 
away our’s; it being a wife and true obfervation 
(as I remember) of Sir Walter Raleigh, that no 
nation can want people that hath good laws. 

The fifth thing to be proved is, That it 
inclines a nation to thriftinefs. This is hke- 
wife confequent to the former, and by expe- 
rience made good in England: for fince our 
trade increafed, though the generatity of our 
mation are grown richer, as I have fhewed, and 
confequently more fplendid in cloaths, plate, 
jewels, houfhold-ftuff, and all other vutward 
ficus of riches; yet are we not half fo much 
given to hofpitality and good houfe-keeping 
fas it is called) as in former days, when our 
sreateft expence was upon our bellies, the moft 
deftructive confumption that can happen to a 
nation, and tending only to nourifh idlenefs, 
luxury, and beggary; whereas that other kind 
of expence which follows trade, encourageth 
labour, arts, and invention. “Io which give 
mie leave to add, that the abatement of intereft, 
conjoined with excifes upon our home con- 
fumption, (if the latter could be hit upon 
without difturbance to trade, or danger of con- 

tinuation) 
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tinuation) are two of the moft comprehenfive 
and effeétual fumptuary laws that ever were 
eftablifhed in any nation, and moft necefiitating: 
and engaging any people to thriftinefs, the 
high road to riches, as well for nations as 
private families. 

The frugal Italians of old, and the provident 
Dutch of later times, I think, have given the 
world a fufficient proof of this theorem: and 
if any fhall teli me it is fhe nature of thofe 
people to be thrifty, I anfwer, ail men by 
nature are alike; ic is only laws, cuftoms, and 
education, that differ men; their -nature and 
difpofition, and the difpofition of all people in 
the world, proceed from their laws. ‘The 
French peafantry are a flavifh, cowardly people, 
becan@ the laws of their country have made 
them flaves; the French gentry, a noble, 
valiant people, becaufe free by law, birth, and 
education. In England we are all free fubjects 
by our laws, and therefore our people prove 
generally courageous. “Che Dutch and Italians 
are both frugal nations, though their climates 
and governments differ as much as any, becaufe 
the laws of both nations ineline them to 
thriftinefs. Other nations I could name are 
generally vain and prodigal, not by nature, 
nor for want of a good country, but becaufe 
their laws, €c. difpofe them ío to be. 
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The fixth proof of the propofition is, That 
it employs the poor; which is a neceflary con- 
fequence likewife of the increafe of trade in 
cities, and improvement of land in the country ; 
which is well and truly demonttrated from ex- 
perience by the elder and younger Sir T homas 
Culpepper, to whom, to avoid prolixity, I muft 
refer the reader. 

Seventhly, It increafeth the people of a na- 
tion: this alfo neeeflarily followeth the increafe 
of trade and improvement of lands, not that 
it caufeth married men to get more children. 

But, 1ft, a trading country affording com- 
fortable fubfiftence to more families than a 
country deftitute of trade, is the reafon that 
many de marry, who otherwife muit be forced 
to live fingle; which may be one reafOn why 
fewer people of either fex are to be feen un- 
married in Holland at twerty-five years of age, 
than may be found in England at forty years 
old. 

2dly, Where there is much employment and 
good pay, if we want hands of our own, we 
fhall draw them from others, as hath been 
faid. 

3dly, We fhall keep our own people at 
home, who otherwife for want of employment 
would be forced to leave us, and ferve other 
mations, as too many of our feamen, fhip- 
wrights, and others have done. 
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4thly, Our lands and trade being improved, 
will render us capable not only of employing, 
but feeding a far greater number of people, 
as is manifeft in that inftance of the land of 
Paleftine. 
And, if thefe will be the effects of abating 
intereft, then I think it is out of doubt that the 
abatement of intereft is the caufe of the increafe 
of the riches of any kingdoms; for guicquid 
efficit tale, eff magis tale. Now, to anfwer his 
four recited reafons, wiz. 
Firft, he faith, If a low ftated intereft by 
law be the caufe of riches, no country would 
be poor, all defiring riches rather than poverty, 
and all having it in their power to ftate their 
intereft as low as they pleafe by law. 

= 2ffwer, firt, Whatever nation doth it 
gradually, for fo it muft be done, as it hath 
been hitherto in England, (2 per cent. being 
enough to abate at one time) will find thofe 
effects I have mentioned: but it is a work of 
ages, and cannot be done at once; 
natura aut lex operantur per faltum. 

Secondly, It is great imprudence to imagine 
that any country, underftanding their true in- 
teref{t fo well as by degrees to abate ufe-money, 
will not likewife by the fame wifdom be led to 
the inftituting of many other good laws for the 
encouragement of trade, as our parliaments 


have {till proceeded to do, as intereft hath been 
abated. 
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His fecond reafon is, “Phat, if the lownefs 
of intereft were not the effecét of riches in Hol- 
land, they might take as much ufe-money as 
they could get, there being no law againift it. 

I anfwer, There were formerly laws tn Hol- 
land that reduced intereft to 8 and 6, and after- 
wards to 5 per cent. anno 1649, and finee in the 
year 1655 to 4 per cent. the placart for which I 
have feen, and have been told, and do believe 
they have fince reduced it by placart to 3 per 
cent. as to their cantores, and all public receipts 5 
which in Holland is as much in effect as if they 
had made a general law for it, becaufe the moft 
of their receipts and payments are made in and 
out of the aforefaid public offices, or elfe into 
and out of their banks, for which no ufe-~-money 
is allowed ; which feveral gradual and fuccelisful 
abatements of intereft did occafion their riches 
at Arf{t, and brought their people to that con- 
fiftency of wealth, that they have fince wrought 
themfelves into fuch an abundance, that there 
are more lenders now than borrowers, and fo I 
doubt not but it will be with us in a few years, 
after the next abatement of intereft is made by 
law: which I have good reafon to conclude, 
not only from the vifible operations of nature in 
all other things and places, but from fal and 
experience in this very cafe; being certain that 
the goldfmiths in London could have what 
money they would, upon their fervants notes 
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only, at 44 IOS per cent. before the late 
emergencies of ftate, which I could demontftrate 
have very much obftructed the natural fail of 
intereft with us. Something more I have faid 
in anfwer to this in the addition to my former 
treatife; and this may ferve likewilte for an 
anfwer to his third reafon. 

Fourthly, he faith, That which I muft prove 
to make good my aflertion, is, that any country 
in the world from a poor and low condition, 
while intereft was at 6 per cent. was made rich 
by bringing it to 4 per cent. or 3 per cent. by a 
law. 

I anfwer, If the inftance of Holland and 
Italy were not fufacient to fatisfy him in this 
point, yet that having proved (which he cannot 
deny) that our own kingdom hath been en- 
riched confequently, conftantly, and propor- 
tionably to and after our feveral abatements of 
intereft by law, from an unlimited rate to 10, 
from 10 to 8, and from 8 te 6 per cent. I think 
it may rationally be concluded, that another 
abatement of intereft in England wouid caufe a 
further increafe of riche , as it kath Cone in 
Holland. 

From Italy I have endeavoured to gain a 
certain account of their legal intereff, Cut am 
advifed that no taking of ufe-money is allowed 
by their pontifical laws; the 1: ytereit now taken 
there, which is generally 4 pfer cent. is cone 
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only by difpenfation of pope Paul the Vth, and 
that notwithftanding no man can recover in- 
tereft of money there, if the party who fhould 
pay it can prove he hath not gained the value 
of the intereft demanded. Now let the reader 
judge whether that practice of Ffolland, and 
this of Italy, where the Romifh churchmen 
have fo great power, who are to take cogni- 
zance, and may by their auricular confeffions, 
of all offences of this kind, the laws concerning 
the ufe of monoy in thofe countries being pon- 
tifical, do not amount in effeét to a low ftated 
intereft by law in England. 

But, to deal more ingenuoufly with my op- 
pofer than he hath done with me, I will grant 
him that much riches will] oceafion in any king- 
dom a low rate of intereft, and yet that doth 
not hinder but a low {tated intereft by law may 
be a caufe of riches: for, if trade be that which 
enricheth any kingdom, and lowering of intereft 
advanceth trade, (which I think is fufficiently 
proved) then the abatement of intereft, or more 
properly reftraining of ufury, (which the an- 
cient Romans, and all other wife and rich peo- 
ple in the world, did always drive at} is doubt- 
lefs a primary and principal caufe of the riches 
of any nation; it being not improper to fay, 
nor abfurd to conceive, that the fame thing may 
ke both a caufe and an effe&. Peace begets 
plenty, and plenty may be a means to preferve 
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peace: fear begets hatred, and hatred fear: the 


diligent hand makes rich, and riches make men 
diligent; fo true is the proverb, 





Crefcit amor nummi, quantum ipja pecunia crefcit. 


Love, we fay, begets love: the fertility of a 
country may caufe the increafe of people, and 
the increafe of people may caufe the further 
and greater fertility of a country. Liberty and 
property conduce to the increafe of trade and 
improvement of any country, and the increafe 
of trade and improvements conduce to the 
procuring, as well as fecuring, of liberty and 
property: ftrength and health conduce to a 
good digeftion, and a good digeftion is neceflary 
to the prefervation of health and increafe of 
{trength ; and, as a peron of very great honour 
pertinently inftanced at a late debate upon this 
quettion, an egg is the caufe of a ben, and a hen 
the caufe of an egg. “The incomparable lord 
Bacon, in his hiftory of Henry the VIIth, faith, 
page 245, of that prince as well as other men, 
that his fortune worked upon his nature, and 
his nature upon his fortune. The like may 
be faid of nations: the abatement of intcreft 
caufeth an increafe of wealth, and the increafe 
of wealth may caufe a further abatement of 
intereft. But that is beft done by the midwifery 
of good laws, which is what I plead for the 
corrupt nature of man being more apt to decline 
to vice, than incline to virtue. 
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Folio 15, he afirms, lands are not rifen in 
purchafe, nor rents improved, fince the abate- 
ment of intereft. 

‘I hat 1 fhall fay no more to; it is matter of 
fact, and gentlemen who are the owners of land 
are the beft judges of this cafe: only I would 
intreat them not to depend upon their memories 
alone, but to command particular accounts to 
be given them what fum or fums of money were 
given forty or fifty years paft for any entire 
farms or manors they now knows; and I doubt 
net but they will find that moft of them will 
yield double the faid fums of money now, not- 
withftanding the prefent great prefiures that 
land lies under, which ought maturely to be 
eonfidered of. When this judgment is made, 
I rather defire the inquiry to be made upon 
the grofs fum of money paid, than the years 
purchate, as being lefs fallible; becaufe many 
farms have been of late years fo racked up in 
rents, that it may be they will not yield more 
years purchafe now, according to the prefent 
rents, than they would many years paft, and 
yet may yield double the money they were then 
bought or fold fer, becaufe the rents were much 
lefs then. 

Folio 15, he impertinently quarrels at my 
anf.ance of Ireland, faying I quote it fometimes 
to prove the benefit of a low intereft, page 10 ; 
and fometimes the mifchief of high intereft, 


page 
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pige rr. Which feems to me to be an un- 
friendly way of prevaricating: for, page 1o, [I 
mention the late great improvement of Ireland 
only as an accidental caufe why our rents at 
that prefent fell; and in this it appears I was 
not much miftaken, for within a few months 
after I firft writ that treatife, the parliament 
took notice of it. Page rır, I mention that 
place among others that pay a high intereft, 
and are confequently very poor: if there be 
any contradictron im this, let the reader judge. 
Page 16, the gentleman puzzles himfelf about 
finding miftakes in my calculation of the in- 
ecreafe of merchants eftates, but difcovers none 
but his own; fo I fhall not trouble the reader 
further about that, all‘‘merchants granting me 
2° mych as I defign by it; though fome of 
them have not, or care not to obferve the abate- 
ment of intereft to have been the principal caufe 
thereof. 

Fol. £7, Becaufe he cannot anfwer that large 
and pregnant inftance of the effects of a low 
intereft, which I gave in the cafe of the fugar- 
bakers of London, and thofe of Hotland, which 
was but one of a hundred which I could have 
mentioned ; he endeavours to fet up another 
of a contrary effect, which is a weak ridiculous 
inftance, and nothing to his purpofe: for that 
commodity that I mentioned, vse. fugar, is a 
folid bulky commodity, always in fafhion,-not 
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confequent to humour, as is that of filk 
ftockings, a thoufand pounds worth whereof 
may be with lefs charge carried to Italy, than 
thirty pounds worth of Barbadoes fugar can be 
fent to Holland. Befides, the reafon why we 
of late fent filk ftockings thither, is accidental, 
not natural, only happening by means of an 
engine we have to weave them, whereof they 
have not yet the ufe in Italy. Befides, wearing 
things being more efteemed through fancy than 
judgment, the Italians may have the fame vanity, 
which is too much amongft us, to efteem that 
which is none of their own making, as we do 
French ribbands, and the Frenchmen Engliffh 
ones. Befides, he is miftaken in faying, we 
bring the filk we make them of from Italy; 
for the filk of which we make that commodity 
is Tvurkey, not Italian, filk. 

Fol. 18, the gentleman begins to be kind, 
and finding me out of the way, pretends to fet 
me right, wiz. to inftrucét me, as firft, what 
will bring down intereft. 

rft, Multitude of people. 

2diy, A full trade. 

3dly, Liberty of confcience. 

I anfwer, ‘hat I have, I think, proved that 
the abatement of intereft will effe&t the two 
former; and I think my oppofer is not clear- 
fighted, if he cannot difcern that the latter, in 


a due and regulated proportion, muft be a con- 
fequent of them. 
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In the next place, the gentleman finding me 
at a lofs, as he fays, for the reafon of our 


great trade at prefent, will help me as well as 


he can. 
I anfwer, Thofe latter words (as well as he 


can) were well put in; for as yet he hath told 
me no news, nor given any fhadow of reafon 
that I knew not before, and had maturely 
confidered on many years before I writ the firft 
treatife. 

The reafons he gives for our prefent greatnefs 
of trade are; 

Firftt, Our cafting off the church of Rome. 

Secondly, The ftatutes in Henry the VIIth’s 
time prohibiting mnoblemen’s retainers, and 
making their lands late to the payment of 


debts. 
a nirdly, T he difcovery of the Laft and Weft 


India trades, p. 19, 20 


To his firft and fecond reafons I anfwer, 
‘That thofe ftatutes of Henry the VIIth, and 
our cafting off the church of Rome, did long 
precede our being any thing in trade; which 
began not until the latter end of queen Eli- 
zabeth’s reign, and afterwards increafed in the 
time of king James and king Charles the Ift, 
as we abated our intereft, and not otherwife; 
there being a perfon yet living, and but feventy- 
feven years of age, viz. captain Ruffel of Wap- 
ping, who affures me he can remember fince 
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we had not above three merchants fhips of 
three hundred tuns and upwards belonging to 
England 

Secondly, That in Italy, where there are 

no fuch ftatutes for abridgment of noblemen’s 
retainers, nor cafling off the church of Rome, 
there is notwithftanding a very great trade, and 
land at from thirty-five to forty years purchafe ; 
which fufficiently fhews that a low intereft is 
abfolutely and principally neceflary, and that 
the other particulars alone will not do to the 
procuring of thofe ends, although a low in- 
tereft fingly doth it in Italy. 
To his third reafon I anfwer, T hat there 
are fome men yet living, who do remember 2 
greater trade to Eaft-India, and a far greater 
ftock employed herein, than we have now; and 
yet we were fo far from thriving upon ir, that 
we loft by it, and could never fee our principal 
money again: nor ever did we greatly.profper 
upon it, till our intereit was much abated by 
laws; nor ever fhall match the Dutch in it, 
till our intereft be as low as their’s. The like, 
in a great meafure, is true in our Weft-India 
trades; we never got confiderable by them till 
our laft abatement of interef{t from 8 to 6 per 
Eent. 

Pace 21, 22, he labours to prove, that if 
we would have trade to flourifh, and lands 
high, we muft imitate the Hollanders in their 
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practices; which in matter of trade I know is 
moft certain, fo far as they are confiftent with 
the government of our own country: and the 
firft and readieit thing wherein we can imitate 
them, is to reduce our intereft of money to a 
lower rate, after the manner of our fathers, and 
as they did it before us, which will naturaliy 
lead us to all the other advantages in trade 
which they now ufe. 

rt. For, if intereft be abated to 4 per cent. 
who will not, that can leave his children any 
competent eftate of 1000 or 2000/. each, bring 
them up to writing, arithmetic, and merchants 
accompts, and inftruct them in trades, well 
knowrne that the bare ufe of their money, or 
the product of it in land, will fcarce keep 
thé. 

2. Muft not all perfons live lower in ex- 
pence, when all trades will be lefs gainful to 
individuals, tho” more profitable to the public? 

3. Will it not put us upon building as bulky 
and cheap-failing fhtps as they ? 

4. Will it not bring trade to be fo familiar 
amongift us, that our gentlemen, who are in 
our greateft councils, will come to underftand 
it, and accordingly contrive laws in favour 
of it? 

g. Will it not, may, hath it not already 
brought us to lower our cuftoms upon our own 


native commodities and manufactures ? 
6. Will 
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6. Will it not in time bring us to transfer- 
ring bills of debt? Is not neceffity the mother 
of invention, and that old proverb true, Facile 
ef? inventis addere? There is, in my poor opi- 
nion, nothing conducible to the good of trade, 
that we fhall not by one accident or other hit 
upon, when we have attained this fundamental 
point, and are thereby neceffitated to follow 
and keep to our trades from generation to 
generation. 

7. Do we not fee that, even as the world 
now goes, dies diem docet? Scarce a feffion of 
parliament pafleth without making fome good 
aéts for the bettering of trade, and paring off 
the extravagancy of the law; for which ends 
this laft feffion produced three: 
That about the filk-throwfters. 
That about tranfportation of hides, ce. 
That about writs of error. 
8. Will not the full underftanding of trade 
(acquired by experience, and never wanting to 
any people that make it their conftant bufinefs 
to follow trade, as we muft do when intereft 
fhall be at 4 per cent.) quickly bring us to find 
our advantage in permitting all ftrangers to 
cohabit, trade, and purchafe lands amongft us, 
upon as eafy terms as the Dutch do? - 

Will not the confequence of this law, by 
augmenting the value of land, bring us in time 
to regular and juft inclofements of our forefts, 
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commons, and waftes, and making our {maller 
rivers navigable ? the higheft improvements that 
this land is capable of: And.have not thefe 
laft fifty years, fince the feveral abatements of 
intereft, produced more of thefe profitable works 
than two hundred years before ? 

Will not the confequence of this law difcover 
to us the vanity and oppofition to trade that 
there feem to be in many of our ftatutes yet in 
force ? fuch as thefe following, wz. 

1ft, The ftatutes of bankrupt, as they are 
now ufed, in many cafes more to the prejudice 
of honeft dealers than the bankrupt himfelfs, 
by compelling men oftentimes to refund money 
received of the bankrupt for wares juftly fold 
and delivered him, long before it was poffible 
fe: she feller to difcover the buyer to be a 
bankrupt. 

2dly, Such are our laws limiting the price 
of beer and ale to one penny per quart, which 
bar us from all improvements and imitation of 
foreign liquors made of corn, commonly called 
mum, fpruce beer, Rcefteker beer, which may 
be, and are made in England, and would oc- 
cafion the profitable confumption of an incre- 
dible quantity of our grain, and prove a great 
addition to his Majefty’s revenue of excife, 
expend abundance of coals in long beiling of 
thofe commodities, employ many hands in the 
manufacture of them, as well as fhipping in 
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tranfportation of them, not only to all our own 
plantations in America, but to many other parts 
of the world. | 

3dly, Our laws againft engroffling corn and 
other commodities ; there being no perfons more 
beneficial to trade in a nation than engroflers, 
which will be a worthy employment for our 
prefent ufurers, and render them truly ufeful to 
their country. 

4thly, Sueh was our law againft exportation 
of bullion, lately repealed. 

5thly, Such is the ufe of the law at prefent, 

which takes not only a cuftom, but 155. per tun 
excife on ftrong beer exported, being the fame 
rate it pays when fpent at home, contrary to 
the practice of all trading countries. 
Othly, Such are our laws which charge fea- 
coals, or any of our native provifions exported, 
with cuftom, wiz. beef, pork, bread, beer, Ec. 
for which I think in prudence the door fhould 
be opened wide to let them out. 

7thly, Of the like nature is our law impofing 
a great duty upon our horfes, mares, and nags 
ex ported. 

Sthly, Such, in my weak opinion, is that 
branch of the ftatute of 5 Eliz. that none fhall 
ufe any manual occupation, except he hath been 
apprentice to the fame. 

athly, Such, in my opinion, is the law 
which yet prohibits the exportation of our own 
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coin: for, fince it is now by confent of par- 
liament agreed, and found by experience of all 
underftanding men, to be advantageous for this 
kingdom to permit the free exportation of bul- 
lion, I think it were better for us that our own 
coin might likewrfe be freely exported ; becaufe, 
by what of that went out, we fhould gain the 
manufacture (the coining,) befides the great 
honour and note of magnificency it would 
be to his Majefty and this kingdom, to have 
his Miajefty’s coin current in all parts of the 
univer{e. 

rothly, Such are all by-laws ufed among the 
fociety of coopers, and other artificers, limit- 
ing matters to keep but one apprentice at a 
time; whereas it were better for the public 
th-y were permitted to keep ten, if they could 
or would maintain or employ them. 

rithly, Such feem to be many of our laws 
relating to the poor, efpecially thofe againft 
inmates in cities and trading towns, and thofe 
obliging parifhes to maintain their own poor 
only. 

Page 23 and 24, the gentleman makes a 
large repetition of what he had faid before, 
wherein I obferve nothing new, but that he 
faith, the Eaft-India campany have money at 
4 per cent. only becaufe men may have their 
money out when they pleafe; which is a 
miftake, though a fmall one: for the company 
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feldom or never take up money but fora certain 
time, though [ doubt not but that generous 
company will, and do at moft times, accom- 
modate any perfon with his money before due, 
that hath occafion to require fuch a kindnefs of 
them, although they oblige not themfelves to 
do it. 

In his tenth partrcular, at the latter end of 
page 24, he faith, I am miftaken in my affertion 
of the intereft of Scotland, which, upon further 
inquiry amongit the Scotch merchants upon the 
Exchange, I am told is his own miftake; fo I 
muft leave that, being matter of fact, to thofe 
that know that country, and it’s laws, more 
and better than either of us. lLaftly, he con- 
cludes, that whilft I fay the matter in England 
is fo naturally prepared for an abatement of 
intereft, that it cannot be long obftructed, lL 
propound a law to anticipate nature, which is 
againit reafon. 

I aniwer, It was the wifdom of our grand- 
fathers to bring it to what it would bear in 
their time; and our fathers found the good 
effects of that, and brought it lower, and the 
benefit thereof is {ince manifefted to us by the 
fuccefs 5; and therefore, feeing the matter will 
mow bear further abatement, it is reafonable 
for us to follow that excellent example of our 
anceftors. Laws againft nature, I grant, would 
be ineffectual; but I mever heard before, that 
laws to help nature were againft reafon. 
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Touching the gentleman’s perfonal re- 
flections upon me, I fhall fay little. It appears 
fufiiciently by what I have writ, and his anfwer, 
that I am an advocate for induftry, he for idle. 
nefs: it appears likewife to thofe that know m 
in London, who are many, that I am fo fa: 
from defigning to engrofs trade, that I an 
haftening to convert what I can of my fmall 
eftate that is perfonal into real, fuppofing it to 
be my intereft fo to do, before the ufe of money 
falls, which I conclude cannot long fufpend, 
and that then land and houfes muft rife; and I 
doubt it will appear, when this gentleman is as 
well known as I am, that he is more an ufurer 
than an owner of land or manager of trade at 
prefent. My ends have only been to ferve 
my country, which I can with a fincere heart 
deciale, in the prefence of God and men; and 
that nothing elfe could have engaged me in 
this unpleafing controverfy, wherein I have 
given unwilling offence to all my neareft re- 
lations, and knew at firft that I muft needs do 
fo, moft of them being fuch as age and wifdom 
hath inftructed rather to be box-keepers than 
gametters. 
I have before mentioned the judgment of the 
French king and court, but intended not to 
recite tne ediét, being it is at large in Sir Tho- 
mas Culpepper fenior his laft treatife: yet, on 
fecond thoughts, conifidering ali men perhaps 
may 
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may not come to a fight of that, and finding 
the faid edict fo comprehenfive of the whole 


matter of this controverfy, 


I have here re- 


cited it: 





<e The king by thefe edicts had nothing re- 


lieved the neceffities of the nobility, if he had 
not provided for ufuries, which have ruined 
many good and antient houfes; filled towns 
with unprofitable fervants, and the countries 
with miferies and inhumanities: he found 
the rents, wiz. ufuries conftituted after 10 
or 8 in the hundred, did ruin many good 
families, hindered the trafick and commerce 
of merchandizes, and made tillage and 
handicrafts to be neglected, many defiring 
through the eafinefs of a deceitful gain to 
live idly in good towns 
than give themfelves 

liberal arts, or to till or hufband their in- 
heritances: For this reafon, meaning to 
invite his fubjeéts to enrich themfelves with 
more juft gain, to content themfelves with 
more moderate profit, and to give the nobility 
means to pay their debts, he did forbid all 
ufury, or conftitution of rent, at an higher 


rate than fix pounds five fhillings in the 
hundred.”’ 















of their rents, rather 
with any pains {fo 


The edict was verified in the court of par- 


liament, which confidered that it was always 
prejudicial to the commonwealth to give moncy 
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to ufury; for it is a ferpent whofe biting is 
not apparent, and yet it is fo fenfible, that it 
pierceth the very hearts of the beft families. 

I he whole of this controverly lies narrewly 
in thefe two fhort queftions, wiz. Will abate- 
ment of intereft i improve trade ? Secondly, Will 
it advance the price of land? The collective 
united bodies of the government of our own 
and other kingdoms exprefly fay it will do both ; 
and experience cries aloud that fo it will do, 
and hath done, in all ages and in all places: 
and I never yet met with any private perfon, 
how much foever concerned in Intereft, that 
had the ignorance or confidenee to deny either. 
For dienare with a country ufurer, he will 
afirm, and perhaps be rezdy to fwear to it, that 
this abatement of intereft is a knavifh defign 
mt the citizens to advance themfelves, who are 
too proud already; and that, if it go forward, 
it will unda all the country gentlemen in Eor- 
land: and, if one fpeak with the city ufurers, 
they will be as ready to affirm, that this is a 
plot carried on only by noblemen and gentle- 
men, whofe eftates are all in land, for their 
own advantage, and that it will fpoil all the 
trade of the kingdom, being a proje&t at one 
inftant to take off juft one third of all men’s 
e‘tates that are perfonal, and add the fame 
proportion to all fuch whofe eftates are real, 
which in effe& is to impoverf?th all the younger, 
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and enrich all elder brothers in England: fo 
that, out of the mouths of the greateft and 
wifeft adverfarics to this principle, it may be 
juily concluded, that though fingly they deny 
the truth of it, yet jointly they confefs it. 

To conclude: "F here is nothing that I have 
faida or that I think any other can fays 
upon this occafion, but was faid in fubiftance 
before by old Sir Thomas Culpepper, (though 
unknown to me) who had an ample and clear 
fioht into the whole nature of this principle, 
and the true effcéts and confequences of it, 
truth being always the fame, though illuftrations 
may vary; nor can any thing now be objected 
againft the making a law for a further abate- 
ment of intereft, but the fame that was objected 
in thofe times wherein the former ftatutes patled 
fo that why my oppofer fhould cavil at the 
doing of that by a law in England now (which 
he feems to like well, if it could be done) [I 
know no real caufe, except it be that in truth 
he is wife enough to know that a law in Eng- 
land will certainly do the work, as it hath done 
formerly, and in confequence his own private 
gain will be retrenched. 

Before I conclude, I think it neceffary, for 
caution to my countrymen, to Jet them know 
what effects thefe difcourfes have had on others. 
When I wrote my firft treatife, intereft was in 
the ifland of Barbadoes at 15 per cent. where it 
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is fince by an act of the country brought down 
to 10 per cent. (a great fall at once); and our 
weekly gazettes did fome months paft inform 
us, that the Swedes by a law had brought down 
their intereft to 6 per cent. neither of which 
can have any good effeéts upon us, but certainly 
the contrary, except by way of emulation they 
quicken us to provide in time fer our own good 
and profperity- 

I have now done with this controverfy, and 
therein difcharged my duty to my native coun- 
try; and though ignorance, malice, or private 
intereft may yet for fome time oppofe it, I am 
confident the wifdom of my countrymen will 
at length find their true and general intereft in 
the eftablifhment of fuch a law, which, as to 
mv own particular concernments, fignifies not 
two farthings whether they do or not. 
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Concerning the Relief and Employment 
of the Poor. 





HIS is a calm fubjeét, and thwarts no 

common or private intereft amongft us, 
except that of the common ememy of mankind, 
the Devil; fo I hope that what fhall be offered 
towards the effecting of fo univerfally accept- 
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able a work as this, and the removal of the 


innumerable inconveniences that do now, and 
have in all ages attended this kingdom, through 
defect of fuch provifion for the poor, will not 
be ill taken, although the plaifter at firft eflay 


do not exactly fit the fore. 
In the difcourfe of this fubject, I fhall farft 


affert fome particulars, which I think are agreed 
by common confent, and from thence take oc- 
cafion to proceed to what is more doubtful. 

ry. That our poor in England have always 


been in a moft fad and wietched conditions 
fome famifhed for want of bread, others ftarved 


with cold and nakednefs, and many whole 
families, in all the out-parts of cities and great 
towns, commonly remain in a languifhing, 
nafty, and ufelefs condition, uncomfortable to 
themfelves, and unprofitable to the kingdom: 
this is confefled and lamented by all men. 

2. T bat the children of our poo-, Bred up 
in beggary and lazinefs, do by that means be- 
come not only of unhealthy bodies, and more 
than ordinarily fubject to many loathfome dif- 
eafes, whereof very many die in their tender 
age; and if any of them do arrive to years 
and ftrength, they are, by their idle habits 
comtracted in their youth, rendered fgr ever 
after irdifpofed to labour, and ferve only to 


itock the kingdom wiih thieves and beggars. 
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2. That, if all our impotent poor were pra 
vided for, and thofe of both fexes and all ages 
that can do work of any kind employed, it 
would redound fome hundreds of thoufands of 
pounds per annum to the public advantage. 

4. That it is our duty to God and nature fo 
to provide for and employ the poor. 

s. That, by fo doing, one of the great fins, 
for which this land ought to mourn, would be 
removed. 

6. That our forefathers had pious intentions 
towards this good work, as appears by the many 
ftatutes made by them to this purpofe. 

7. That there are places in the world wherein 
the poor are fo provided for and employed, as 
in Holland, Hamburgh, Wew-England, and 
thers, and, as I am informed, now in the city 
of Paris. 

Thus far we all agree: the firft queftion then 
that naturally occurs is, 

Queftion 1. How comes it to pafs, that in 
England we do not, nor ever did, comfortably 
maintain and employ our poor? 

‘The common anfwers to this queftion are 
two: 
xr. That our laws to this purpofe are as 
good as any in the world, but we fail in the 
execution. 

2. Ihat formerly, in the days of our pious 
anceftors, the work was done, but now charity 
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is decreafed; and that is the reafon we fee the 
poor fo neglected as now they are. 

In both which anfwers, I humbly conceive, 
the effect is miftaken for the caufe: for though 
it cannot be denied, but there hath been, and 
IS, a great failure in the execution of thofe 
ftatutes which relate to the poor, yet, i fay, 
the caufe of that failure hath been occafioned 
by defect of the laws themfelves. 

For, otherwife, what is the reafon that in our 
late times of confufion and alteration, wherein 
almoft every party in the nation, at one time 
or other, took their turn at the helm, and alt 
had that compafs (thofe laws) to fteer by, yet 
mone of them ever could, or ever did, conduct 
the poor into a harbour of fecurity to them, 
and profit to the kingdom, 7. e. none fufficiently 
maintained the impotent, and employed the in- 
digent amongit us? And, if this was never done 
in any age, nor by any fort of men whatfoever 
In this kingdom, who had the ufe of thofe laws 
now in force, it feems to me a very ftrone 
argument that it never could, nor ever will be 
done by thofe laws, and that confequently the 
the defect lies in the laws themfelves, not in 
the men, 2. e. thofe that fhould put them in 
execution. 

As to the fecond anfwer to the aforefaid 
queftion, wherein want of charity is affigned 
for another caufe why the poor are now fo 
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much neglected, I think it is a fcandalouss 
ungrounded accufation of our contemporarics, 
(except in relation to building of churches, 
which I confefs this gencration is not {oO -pro- 
penfe to, as former have been); for moft that 
I converfe with are not fo much troubied to 
part with their money, as how to place it, that 
it may do good, and not hurt, to the kingdom. 
For, if they give to the beggars in the ítreets, 
or at their doors, they fear thev may do hurt 
by encouraging that lazy, unprofitable kind of 
life; and, if they give more than their pro- 
portions in their refpective parifhes, that, they 
fay, is but giving tothe rich, for the poor are 
not fet on work thereby, nor have the more 
given them; but oniy their rich neighbours pay 
the lefs. And for what was given in churches 
to the vifited poor, and to fuch as were im- 
poverifhed by the fire, we have heard of fo 
many and great abufes of that kind of charity, 
that moft men are under fad difcouragements 
in relation thereunto. 

I write not this to divert any man from works 
cí charity of any kind. He that gives to any 
in want does well; but he that gives to employ 
and educate the poor, fo as to render then 
ufeful to the kingdon?f, in my judgment does 
better. 

And here, by the way, not to leave menent 
alofs how to difpofe of what God fhall incline 
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their hearts to give for the benefit of the poor, 
I think it not impertinent to propofe the hofpi- 
tals of this city, and poor labouring people that 
heve many children, and make a hard fhift to 
fultain them by their induftry, whereof there 
are multitudes in the out-parts of this city, as 
the beft objects of charity at prefent. 

But to return to my purpofe, viz. to prove 
that the want of charity likewife that is now, 
and always hath been, in relation to the poor, 
proceeds from a defeet in our laws: Afk any 
charitable-minded man, as he goes along the 
ftreets of London viewing the poor, viz. boys, 
girls, men and women, of all ages, and many 
in good health, €%c. why he and others do not 
take care for the fetting thofe poor creatures to 
work? Will he not readily anfwer, that Ke 
wifheth heartily it could be done, though it 
coft him a great part of his eftate, but he is 
but one man, and can do nothing towards it? 
giving them money, as hath been faid, being 
but to bring them into a liking and continuance 
in that way. 

The fecond queftion then is, 

Queftion 2. Wherein lies the defect of our 
prefent laws relating to the poor? 

I anfwer, That there may be many; but f 
fhall here iake notice of one only, which I think 
to be fundamental, and which until altered, the 
poor in Engrand can never be well provided 
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for, or employed; and that, when the faid fun- 
damental error is well amended, it is almoft 
impoffible they flhould lack either work or 
maintenance. 

The faid radical error I eftecm to be the 
leaving it to the care of every parifh to main- 
tain their own poor only 3; upon which follows 
the fhifting off, fending or whipping back the 
poor wanderers to the place of their birth, or 
laft abcde; the practice whereof I have feen 
many years in London to fienify as much as 
ever it will, which is juft nothing of good te 
the kingdom in general, or the poor thereof, 
though it be fometimes by accident to fome of 
them a punifhment without effect; I fay, with- 
out effect, becaufe it seforms not the partys 
nor difpofeth the minds of others to obedience, 
which are the true ends of all punifhment. 

As for inftance, a poor idle perfon, that will 
not work, or that no body will employ in tHe 
country, comes up to London to fet up the 
trade of begging: fuch a perfon probably may 
beg up and down the {treets feven years, it may 
be feven and twenty, before any body afketh 
why fhe doth fo; and if at length fhe hath the 
ill hap in fome parifh to meet with a more 
vigilant beadle than one of twenty of them are, 
all he does is but to lead her the length of five 
or fix houfes into another parifh, and then con- 
cludes, as his matters the parifhioners do, that 
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e nath done the part of a moit diligent oMcer 
But fuppofe he fhould yet go further to the end 
of his line, which is the end of the law, and 
the perfect execution of his office; that 1s, 
fuppofe he fhould carry this poor wretch to a 
juftice of the peace, and he fhould order the 
delinquent to be whipped, and fent from parifh 
to parifh to the place of her birth or Jaft abode, 
which. not one juftice of twenty (through pity 
or other caufe) will do; even this is a great 
charge upon the country, and yet the bufinefs 
of the nation itfelf wholly undone: for no 
fooner doth the delinquent arrive at the place 
afiened, but for fhame or idlenefs fhe prefently 
deferts it, and wanders direétly back, or fome 
other way, hoping for better fortune; whilft 
the parifh to which fhe is fent, knowing her a 
lazy; and perhaps a worfe qualified perfon, is 
as willing to be rid of her, as fhe is to be gone 
trom thence, 

if it be here retorted upon me, that, by my 
own confeffion, much of this mifchief happens 
oy the non or ill execution of the laws; I fay, 
better execution than you have feen you mult 
not expect; and there was never a good law 
made that was not well executed, the fault of 
the law caufing a failure of execution; it being 
matural to all men to ule the remedy next at 
hand, and reft fatisfied with fhifting the evil 
from their own doors; which in regard they 
can 











can fo eafily do by threatening or thrufling a 
poor body out of the verge of their own parifh, 
it is unreafonable and vain to hope that ever-it 
will be otherwife. 

For the laws againft inmates, and emrpower-= 
ing the parifhioners to take fecurity before they 
fiiffer any poor perfon to inhabit amongft them; 
it may be they were prudent conftitutions at 
the times they were made, and before England 
was a place of trade, and may be fo {till in 
fome countries; but I am fure in cities and 
great towns of trade they are altogether im- 
proper, and contrary to the practice of other 
cities and trading towns abroad: the riches of a 
city, as of a nation, confifting in the multitude 
of inhabitants; and if fo, you muft allow in- 
mates, or have a city of cottages. And, if a 
wight courfe be taken for the fuftentation of 
the poor, and fetting them on work, you need 
Invent no fftratagems to keep them out; but 
rather to bring them in. For the refort of poor 
to a city or nation well managed is’in effeét the 
conflux of riches to that city or nation; and 
therefore the fubtle Dutch receive, and relieve, 
or employ all that come to them, not in- 
quiring what nation, much liefs what parith 
they are of. 

Queftion 3. The third queftion: If the defe& 
be in our laws, how fhall we find a remedy 
that may be rational and confiftent ? 








This 
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‘This I confefs is a hard and difficult queftion, 
it is one of the ardua regni, and may very well 
deferve the moft deliberate confideration of our 
wifeft counfellors: and, if a whole fefflon of 
parliament were employed on this fingular con- 
cern, I think it would be time fpent as much 
to the glory of God, and good of this nation, 
as in any thing that noble and worthy patriots 
of their country can be engaged in. But feeing 
E have adventured thus far, I fhall humbly pro- 
ceed to offer fom? general propofals that have 
a tendency towards the effccting this great 
work, which being ferioufly thought of and 
debated by wifer men, may be capable of fuch 
melioration as may render them in a great 
meafure effectual to the kingdom in general; 
although at prefent, to prevent that common 
objection, that great mutations are dangerous, 
I fhall only propofe then: to be experimented 
in thefe parts of the kingdom, which are the 
vitals of our body politic, which being once 
made found, the cure of the reft will not be 
difficult. 

Propofition 1. Firft then I propofe, That the 
city of London..and Weftminfter, borough of 
Southwark, and all other places within the 
ufual lines of communication dejicribed in the 
weekly bills of mortality, may by act of par- 
lia.aent be affociated into one province, or line 


of communication, for relief of the poor. 
2. I hat 
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2. That there be one aflembly of men (and 
fuch as they fhall from time to time appoint 
and deputife) entrufted with the care for, and 
treafure of, all the poor within the faid pale, 
or line of communication. 

3. That the faid aflembly be incorporated by 
aé&t of parliament, with perpetual fucceffion, by 
the name of fathers of the poor, or fame other 
honourable and flignifhcant title. 

4. That all conitables, churchwardens, over- 
feers, or other officers, in al] parifhes within 
the faid line, be fubordinate and accountable to 
the faid fathers of the poor, and their deputies, 
for and in all things relating to the poor. 

5. That the faid fathers of the poor may have 
liberty to affefs and receive into their common 
treafury, for relief of their poor, fo much money 
from every parifh, as they yearly paid to that 
purpofe any of the three years preceding this 
conftitution, and to compel the payment there- 
of, but not of more: 

6. That the faid fathers of the poor, and their 
deputies, may have very large and fufficient 
power in all things relating to the poor, and 
particularly to have and receive the charitable 
benevolence of all perfons once every Lord’s 
day in every parifh-church, and in any other 
meeting of pious chriftians, and at any other 
time or times which they fhall think fit. 








7. “That 
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7. That the faid fathers of the poor, and {ucit 
as they fhall authorife, may have power to 
purchafe lands, erect and endow workhoufes, 
hofpitals, and houfes of correction, and to exer- 
«ife all other powers relating to the poor, that 
any number of juftices of the peace now may 
do, in their quarter-fefhlions, or otherwife. 

8. That the faid fathers of the poor may have 
pewer to fend fuch poor beyond the feas as they 
fhall think fit into his Majefty’s plantations, 
taking fecurifty for.their comfortable mainte- 
nance during their fervice, and for their free- 
dom afterwards. 

o. That the faid fathers of the poor may have 
power to erect petty banks and lombards for 
the benefit of the poor, if they fhall find it 
convenient; and alfo to receive the one half of 
what is paid at all the doors of playhoufes, and 
have the patent for farthings, and to do what- 
ever elfe his Majefty and Parliament fhall think 
fit to recommend to them, or leave to their 
difcretion. 

10. That the treafure that fhall be collected 
for this purpofe fhall be accounted facred, and 
that it be felony to mifapply, conceal, lend, 
or convert it to any other ufe or purpofe 
whatfoever. 

xr. ‘hat there be no oaths, or other tefts, 
smpofed upon the faid fathers of the poor, at their 


admiffion, to bar out monconformifts, amongft 
whom 
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whom there will be found fome excellent in 
ftruments for this good work, and fuch as will 
conftantly attend it; for, if they be kept out, 
the people will be cold in their charity, and in 
their hopes of the fuccefs. 

12. That the faid fathers of the poor may 
conftantly wear fome honourable medal, fuch 
as the King and Parliament fhal} devife, befides 
the green {taff which is now ufed in London 
to fuch-like purpofe (but upon extraordinary 
days only) to denote their authority and office, 
at all times, and in all places, after the manner 
of the habits in Spain, or rather as have ali 
the familiars of the Inquifition in moft Romith 
countries, with admirable effect, though to a 
wicked purpofe; the confequence whereof will 
be, that the faid fathers of the poor, being 
numerous, and difperfed by their habitations. 
and bufinefs into moft parts of their province, 
will readily fee any neglects of officers, and as 
eafily redrefs them ; the medal which they wear 
about them being a fufficient warrant to com- 
mand obedience from alk parifh-oficers where- 
ever they come, although their perfons be not 
known there. 

13. That the faid fathers of the poor may 
have liberty to admit into their fociety,, and to 
all powers and privileges equal with them, any 
perfons that are willing to ferve God, their 
king and country, in this pious and public 

work 35 
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worx«s; the perfons defiring to be fo admitted 
paying at their admiffion 100/. or more into 
the poor’s treafury, as a demonftration of the 
fincerity of their intentions to labour in and 
cultivate this moft religious vireyard. “This I 
only offer becaufe the number of the faid fathers 
of the poor, hereafter mentioned, may be thought 
rather too few than too many. 

14. That the faid fathers of the poor, befides 
the authority now exercifed by the juftices of 
the peace, may have fome lefs limited powers 
given them, in relation to the punifhment of 
their own and parifh officers by pecuniary 
muléts, for the poor’s benefit, in cafe of negleét, 
and otherwife as his Majefty and the Parliament 
fhall think fit. 

15- That the faid fathers of the poor may have 


freedom to fet the poor on work about what- 
foever manufacture the- think fit, with a zon- 


obffante to all patents that have been er fhall be 
granted to any private perfon or perfons for the 
fole manufacture of amy commodity; the want 
of which privilege, I have been told, was 
a prejudice to the workhoufe at Clerkenwell, 
in their late defign of fetting their poor children 
about making of hangings. 

16. That all vacancies, by reafon of death 
of any of the faid fathers of the poor, be per- 
y tually fupplied by election of the furviyors. 


Queft. 
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Queft. 4. The fourth queftion is, Who fhall 


be the perfons entrufted with fo great a work, 
and fuch excefs of power? 

This is a queftion likewife of fome difficulty, 
and the more in regard of our prefent differences 
in religion; but I fhall anfwer it as well as 
I can. 

In general I fay, They muft be fuch as the 
people muft have ample fatisfaction in, or elfe 
the whole defign will be loft: for, if the uni- 
verfality of the people be not fatishied with the 
perfons, they will never part with their money; 
but if they be well fatished therein, they will 
be miraculoufly charitable. 

Queft. 5. ‘This begets a fifth queftion, viz. 
What fort of men the people will be moft fatis- 
fied in? 

I anfwer, I think in none fo well as fuch 
only as a common-hall of the liverymen of 
London fhall make choice of; it being evident 
by the experience of many ages, that the feveral 
corporations of London are the beft admini- 
{trators of what is left to charitable ufes, that 
have ever been in this kingdom; which is 
manifeft in the regular, juft, and prudent 
management of the hofpitals of London, and 
was wifely obferved by Doctor Collet, dean of 


St. Paul’s, that prudent ecclefiaftic, when he 
left the government of that fchool, and other 


great revenues affigned by him for charitable 
ufes, 
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wies, unto the difpoiition of the mercer3 
ompanpy. 

CJoyjpect. Bat here it may be objected, That 
country gentlemen, who have power in places 
of their reit:denmces, and pay out of their large 
eftatcs confiicrable fums towards the mainte- 
nance of theif poor within the afore-Jimited 
precincts, may be juftly offended if they likewife 
have not a fhare in the diftribution of what fhall 
be raifed to that purpofe. 

Antw. Ianfwer, The force of this objection 

may be much taken off, if the city be obliged 
to chufe but a certain number out of the city, 
as fuppofe feventy for London, ten out of 
Southwark for that borough, twenty for Weft- 
minfter: this would beft fatisfy the people, and 
I think do the work. But if it be thought toa 
much for the city to have the choice of any 
inore than their own feventy, the juftices of 
peace in their quarter-feflions may nominate and 
appoint their own number of perfonms to afiift 
for their refpective jurifdictions, and fo to fup- 
ply the vacancy in cafe of death, &c. But all 
mult be coniunétive, but one body politic, or 
the work will never be done. 
Queft. 6. The fixth queftion is, What will 
be the advantage to the kingdom in general, 
and to the poor in particular, that will accruc 
by fuch a fociety of men, more than is enjoyed 
by the laws at prefent? 





I anfwer 
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I aníwer, Innumerable and unfpeakable are 
the benefits to this kingdom that will arife fram 
the confultations and debates of fuch a wife and 
honeft council, who, being men fo eleéted as 
aforefaid, will certainly confcientioufly ftudy 
and labour to difcharge their truitin this fervice 
of God, their king and country. 

re I he poor, of what quality foever, as 
foon as they are met with, will be immediately 
relieved or fet on work where they are found, 
without hurrying them from place to place, and 
torturing their bodies to no purpofe. 

2. Charitable-minded men will know cer- 
tainly where te difpofe of their charity, fo as it 
may be employed to right purpofes. 

3. Houfekeepers will be freed from the in- 
tolerable incumbrance of beggars at their doors. 
4- Ihe plantations will be regularly fupplied 
with fervants, and thofe that are fent thither 
well provided for. 

5. The faid affembly will doubtlefs appoint 
fome of their own members to vifit and relieve 
fuch as are fick, as often as there fhal] be oc- 
cafion, together with poor labouring famiulics 
both in city and fuburbs. 

6. Poor children wil! be inftruéted in learn- 
ing and arts, and thereby rendered ferviceable 
to their country, and many other worthy acts 
done for public good by the joint deliberation 
of fo many prudent and pious men, afhifted with 

fuch 
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fuch a power and purfe, more than can be fore- 
{cen or exprefled by a private perfon. 

Quc. 7. The feventh queftion may be, 
What fhall all the poor of thefe cities and 
countries, being very numerous, be employed 
about ? 

This queftion will be anfwered beft by the 
faid affermbly tnemfelves, when they have met 
and confulted together, who cannot be prefumed 
deficient of invention to fet all the poor on 
work, efpecially fince they may eafily have 
admirable precedents from the practice of Hol- 
land in this particular, and have already very 
good ones of their own, tn the orders of their 
hofpitals of Chrift-Church and Bridewell in 
London. ‘The girls may be employed in 
mending the cloaths of the aged, in fpinnings 
carding, and other linen manufactures, and 
many in fewing linen for the Exchange, or 
any houfekeepers that will put out linen to the 
matrons that have the government of them. 

The boys in picking oakam, making pins, 
rafping wood, making hangings, or any other 
manufactures of any kind; which, whether it 
turns to prefent profit or not, 1s not much 
material, the great bufinefs of the nation being 
firft but to keep the poor from begging and 
f{tarving, and inuring fuch as are able to labour 
and difcipline, that they may be hereafter ufe- 
ful members to the kingdom. But to conclude 5 


I fay 
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I fay the wifeft man, living folitarily, cannot 
propofe or imagine fuch excellent ways and 
methods, as will be invented by the united 
wifdom of fo grave an aflembly. 


The fitting of the faid allembly, I humbly 
conceive, ought to be de die zm diem; the quorum 
not more than thirteen. Whether they fhall 
yearly, monthly, or weekly chufe a prefident ; 
how they fhall diftribute themfelves into the 
feveral quarters of thé communication; what 
treafurers and other officers to employ, and 
where, and how many, will beft be determined 
by themfelves, and that without difficulty 3 
becaufe many that will probably be members 
of the faid aflembly, have already had large 
experience of the government of the hofpitals 
of London. The manner of election of the 
faid fathers of the poor, I humbly fuppofe, can- 
mot poffibiy be better Contrived than after the 
fame way which the Eaft-India company chufe 
their committee; which will prevent the con- 
fufion, irregularity, and incertitude that may 
attend the election of voices, or holding up 
of hands, efpecially becaufe the perfons to be 
eleéted at one time will be very many. The 
faid manner propofed is, every eleétor, wi 
every liveryman, to bring to Guildhall, at the 
appointed day for elections, a Hit of the whole 
number of perfons, fuch as he thinks fit, that 
are to be elected, and deliver the fame openly 


unto 
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unto fuch perfons as the lord-mayor, aldermens 
and common-council-men fhall appoint to make 
the ferutiny ; which perfons fo entrufted with 
the faid fcrutiny, feven or ten days after, as 
fhall be thought fit, at another common-hall 
may declare who are the perfons elected by the 
majority of votes. 

If it be here objected to the whole purpofe 
ef this treatife, that this work may as well be 
done in diftinét parifhes, if all parifhes were 
obliged to build workhoufes, and employ their 
poor therein, as Dorchefter and fome others 
have done with good fuccefs : 

I anfiver, I` hat fuch attempts have been made 
in many places to my knowledge, with very 
good intents and ftrenuous endeavours; but all 
that I ever heard of proved vain and ineffectual, 
as I fear will that of Clerkenwell, except that 
fingle inftance of the town of Dorchefter ; 
which yet fignifes nothing in relation to the 
kingdom in general, becaufe all other places 
cannot do the like. Nor doth the town ef 
Dorchefter entertain any but their own poor 
only, and whip away all others; whereas that 
which l defign is to propofe fuch a foundation, 
as fhall be large, wife, honeft, and rich enough 
to maintain and employ all poor that come 
within the pale of their communication, with- 
cvt inquiring where they were born, or laft 
inhabited: which I dare affirm with humility, 

thar. 
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that nothing but a national, or at leaft fuch a 
provincial purfe can fo well do, nor any per- 
fons in this kingdom, but fuch only as fhall be 
picked out by popular election, for the reafon 
before alledged, víz. that, in my opinion, three 
fourths at leaft of the ftock muft iffue from the 


charity of the people; as I doubt not but it 
will to a greater proportion, if they be fatisfied 
in the managers thereof; but, if otherwife, not 
thefortieth, I might fay, not the hundredth 
part. 

I propofe the majority of the faid fathers of 
the poor to be citizens, (though I am none 
myfelf) becaufe I think a great {hare of the 
money to be employed muft and will come 
from them, if ever the werk be well done; as 
alfo becaufe their habitations are neareft the 
centre of their bufinefs, and they beft acquainted 
with all affairs of this nature, by their expe- 
rience in the government of the hofpitals. 

Earneftly to defire and endeavour that the 
poor of England fhould be better provided for 
and employed, is a work that was much ftudied 
by my deceafed father; and therefore, though 
I be as ready to confefs, as any fhall be to 
charge me with, difability to propofe a model 
of laws for this great affair, yet I hope the 
more ingenuous will pardon me for endeavour- 
ing to give aim towards it, fince it is fo math 
my duty, which in this particular I fhall be 

careful 
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care.ul to perform, (though I may be too remifs 
in others) as fhall appear by more vifible and 
ap, arent demonftrations, if ever this defign, or 
any other that is like to effect what is defired, 


fucceed. 
Wow I have adventured thus far, I fhall pro- 


ceed to publifh my thoughts and obfervations 
concerning fome other things that have relation 
to trade, which I do without any purpofe or 
defien, fave only to give occafion to my country- 
men to be difcourfing and meditating upon thoe 
things which have a tendency to public good, 
from whence (though my fuggeitions fhould be 
miiftakes) probably fome good effec. may enfue 3 
and therefore the ingenuous, I know, thouch 
they may differ from me, will not blame me 
for the attempt. 


CHAP. Iii. 


Concerning Companies of Merchants. 


OMPANTIES of Merchants are of two 
forts, viz. Companies in joint ftock, fuch 
as the Eaft-India company, the Morea com- 
pany, which is a branch of the Turkey com- 
pany, and the Greenland company, which is a 
L--nch of the Mufcovia company: the other 
fort are companies who trade not by a joint 
ftock., 
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fock, but only are under a governmen: and 
regulation; fuch are the Hamburgh company, 
the ‘turkey company, the Eaftland company, 
the Mufcovia company. 

It hath for many years been a moot cafe, 
whether any inccrporating of merchants be for 
public good or not. 

For my own part, I am of opinion, 

That for countries with which his Majefty 
hath no alliance, nor can have any by reafon 
of their diftance, or barbarity, or non-com- 
munication with the princes of chriftendom, 
& ece. where there is a neceffity of maintaining 
forces and forts (fuch as Eaft-India and Guinea) 
companies of merchants are abfolutely neceflary. 

2. It feems evident tc. me, that the pgreateft 
part of thefe two trades ought for public good 
to be managed by joint itock. 

3- It is queftionable to me, whether any 
other company of merchants are for public good 
or hurt. 

4- I conclude, however, that all reftrictions 
of trade are naught; and confequently that no 
company whatfoever, whether they trade in a2 
joint ftock or under regulation, can be for 
public good, except it may be eafy for all or 
any of his Miajefty’s fubjects to be admitted 
into ail or any of the faid companies, at any 
time, for a very tnconfiderable fine; and that, 
if the fine exceed 20/7. including all charges of 

E admiflion, 
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admiTion, it is tco much, and that for thefe 






reafons: 


t. Becaufe the Dutch, who thrive beft by 
trade, and have the fureit rules to thrive by, 
admit not only any of their own people, but 
even Jews arid all kind of aliens, to be free 
of any of thcir focietics of merchants, or any 
of their cities or towns corporate. 

2. Nothing in the world can enable us to 
cope with the Dutch in any trade, but increafe 
of hands and ftock, which a general admiffion 
will do; many bands and much ftock being as 
neceflary to the protperity of any trade, as men 
and money to warfare. 

3. There is no pretence of any good to the 
nation by companies, but only ede and regu- 
lation of trade; and if that be preferved, which 
the admiffion of all that will come in, and fub- 
mit to the regulation, will not prejudice) all 
the good to the nation that can be hoped for 
by companzes is obtained. 

4. The Eaftland, befide our native commo- 
dities, fpend great quantities of Italian, Spanifh, 
Portugal, and French commodities, wv7zx. oil, 
wine, fruit, fugar, fuccads, fumach, &’c. Now 
in regard our Latt-country merchants of Eng- 
Jand are few, compared with the Dutch, and 
intend principally that one trade out and home, 
and confequently are not fo converfant in the 
atoiefaid commodities, nor forward to adventure 
upon 
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upon them; and feeing that, by the company s 
charter, our Italian, Spanifh, Portugal, and 
French merchants, who underftand thofe com- 
modities perfectly well, are excluded thofe 
trades, or at leatt, if the company will give 
them leave to fend out thofe goods, are not 
permitted to bring in the returns; it follows, 
that the Dutch muft fupply Denmark, Sweden, 
and all parts of the Baltic, with moft of thofe 
commodities; and fo it is in fact. 

g. The Dutch, who have no Eaftland com- 
pany, yet have ten times the trade to the 
Eaftern parts as we have; and for Jialy, Spain, 
and Portugal, where we have no companies, we 
rave yet left full as much, if not more trade, 
than the Dutch. And for Rufa and Green- 
land, where we have companies, (and I think 
eftablifhed by act or 2éts of parliament) cur 
trade is in effect whoily lott; while the Dutch 
have, without «companies, increafed thcir’s to 
above forty times the bulk of what the refidue 
of our’s now is. 

From whence may be inferred, 

r. That reftrained, limited companies are not 
alone fufficient to preferve and increafe a trade. 

2. That limited companies, though eftablifhed 
by act of parliament, may lofe a trade. 

3- Ihat trade may be carried on to any 
part of chriftendom, and increafed, without 
COMPANIES « 
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4. That we have declined more, at leaft have 
increafed lefs, in thofe trades limited to com- 
panies, than in others where all his Majetty’s 
fubjects have had equal freedom to trade. 

The common objections againft this eafy ad- 
miffion of all his Majefty’s fubjects into companzes 
of merchants are: 

Object. 1. If all perfons may come into any 
company of merchants on fuch eafy terms, then 
young gentlemen, fhopkeepers, and divers others 
will turn merchants, who, through their own 
unfkilfulnefs, will pay dear for our native com- 
modities here, and {fell them cheap abroad; and 
alfo buy foreign commodities dear abroad, and 
fell them here for lefs than their coft, to the 
ruin of themfelves, and deftruction of trade. 

I anfwer, firft, Caveat emptor; let particular 
men look to themfelves; and fo doubtlefs they 
will in thofe trades for which there are now 
companies, as well as they do in others lot which 
there are no companies. 

It is the care of lawmakers firít and prin- 
cipally to provide for the people in grofs, not 
particulars; and, if the confequence of fo eafy 
an admiffion fhould be to make our manufactures 
cheap abroad, and foreign commodities cheap 
here, as is alledged, our nation in general would 
have the advantage both ways. 

Object. 2. If all fhould be admitted, ce. 
fhopkeepers, being the retailers of the fame 

commodities 
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commodities the company imports, would have 
ío much the advantage of the merchant, tliat 
they would beat the merchant wholly but of 
the trade. 

I anfwer, firt, We fee no fuch thing in 
Holland, nor in the open trades, viz. France, 
Sp2in, Portugal, Italy, and all our own plan- 
tations: neither can that well be; for to drive 
a retail trade to any purpofe requires a man’s 
full ftock, as well as his full attendance, and 
fo deth it to drive the trade of a merchant, and 
therefore few can find ftock and time to attend 
both: from whence it follows, that, of the 
many hundreds which in memory have turned 
merchants, very few continued long to follow 
both, but commonly, after two or three years 
experience, betook themfelves wholly to mer- 
chandizing, or returned to the fole exercife of 
their retail way; but whether they do, or do 
mot, concerns not the nation in general, whofe 
common intereft is to buy cheap, whatever 
appellation the feller hath, whether that of a 
mere merchant, gentleman. ora fhopkeeper. 

Object. 3. If fhopkeepers and other unex- 
perienced perfons may turn merchants, @e. 
they will through ignorance neglect buying 
and fending out our native manufactures, and 
will fend out our money, or bills of exchange, 
to buy foreign commodities, which is an ap- 
parent national lofs. 
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I anfwer, That fhopkeepers are, like all other 
men, led by their profit; and if it be for their 
advantage to fend out manufactures, they will 
do it without forcing; and tf it be for their 
profit to fend over money or bills of exchange, 
they will do that; and fo will merchants, as 
foon and as much as they. 

Objeét. 4. If any may be admittcd, &c. what 
do we get by our feven years fervice, and the 
great fums of money our parents gave to bind 
us apprentices to merchants- re. and whod will 
hereafter bind his fon to a merchant? 

I anfwer, “Fhe end of fervice, and giving of 
money with apprentices, I have always under- 
tood to be the learning of the art or fcience of 
merchandizing, not the purchafing of an im- 
munity or monopoly, to the prejudice of our 
country; and that it is fo, is evident from the 
practice, there being many general merchants 
that are free of no particular company, who can 
have as large fums of money with apprentices, 
as any others that are free of one or more 
particular companies of merchants; and many 
merchants that are free of particular companzes, 
unto whom few will give any confiderable fums 
of money with apprentices; the proportion of 
monéy given with apprentices not following 
the company a merchant is free of, but the con- 
dition of the mafter, as to his more or lefs 
reputed fkiil in his calling, thriving or going 

backward, 
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backward, greater or leffcr trade, weil or ill 
government of himfelf and family, c. 

Objet. 5. If all fhould be admitted on fuch 
eafy terms, will not that be manifeft injuftice 
to the companies of merchants, who by themfelves 
or predeceffors have been at great difburfements 
to purchafe privileges and imirmunities abroad, 
as the Turkey company and the Hamburgh 
company have done?’ 

I anfwer, That I am yet to learn that any 
company of merchants not trading with a joint 
ftock, fuch asthe Turkey, Hamburgh, Mufcovia 
and Eaftland companies, ever purchafed their 
privileges, or built and maintained forts, caftles, 
or factories, or made ony wars at their own 
charge; but I know the ‘lrurkey company do 
maintain an ambaflador and two confuls, and 
are fometimes neceffitated to make prefents to 
the Grand Signor, or his great officers; and 
the Hamburgh company are at fome charge to 
maintain their deputy and miunifter at Ham- 
burgh ; and I think it would be great injuftice 
that any fhould trade to the places within their 
charters, without paying the fame duties or 
leviations towards the company’s cherge, as the 
prefent adventurers do pay; but I know not why 
any fhould be barred from trading to thofe 
places, or forced to pay a great fine for ad- 
miffion, that are willing to pay the company’s 
duties, and fubmit to the company’s regulation 
and orders in other refpects, 


E 4. Object. 
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Objet. 6. If all may be admitted as afore- 
faid, then fuch numbers of fhopkeepers and 
others would come into the fociety of mer- 
chants, as would by the majority of votes fo 
much alter the governors, deputies, and affift- 
ants of the refpective ccoznmpanies, that ignorant 
perfons would come into thofe ruling places, to 
the general prejudice of thofe trades. 

I anfwer, “hofe that make this objection, if 
they be merchants, know there is very little in 
it, for that it is not to be expected that twenty 
fhopkeepers will come into any one company 
in a year, and. therefore can have no confider- 
able influence upon the elections; but if many 
more fhould come in, it would be the better 
for the nation, and not the werfe for the com- 
pany, for that all men are led by their intereftz 
and it being the common intereft of all that 
engage in any trade, that the trade fhould be 
regulated and governed by wife, honeit, and 
able men, there is no doubt but moft men will 
vote for fuch as they efteem fo to be, which 
is manifeft in the Eaft-India company, where 
neither gentlemen nor fhopkeepers were at firft 
excluded, neither are they yet kept out; any 
Englifthman whatfoever being permitted to come 
into that company that will buy an attion, 
paying only five pounds to the company for 
his admiffion: and yet undeniable experience 


hath convinced all gainfayers in this matter 5 
that 
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that company, fince its having had fo large and 
national a foundation, having likewife had a 
fuccefflion of much better governors, deputies, 
and affiftants, than ever it had upon that nar- 
row bottom it ftood formerly, when none could 
be admitted to the freedom of that company 
for lefs than a fine of fifty pounds: and the 
fucce{s hath been anfwerable; for the fir{ft com- 
pany fettled upon that narrow limited intereft, 
although their ftock was larger than this, de- 
cayed and finally came to ruin and deftruction ; 
whereas, on the contrary, this being fettled on 
more rational, and confequently more juft, as 
well as more profitable principles, hath through 
God’s goodnefs thriven and increafed to the 
trebling of their firít ftock. 














CHAP. Avs: 


Concerning the Aćt of Navigation. 


HOUGH this act be by moft concluded 

a very beneficial act for this kingdom, 
efpecially by the mafters and owners of fhip- 
ping, and by all feamen; yet fome there are, 
both wife and honeft gentlemen and merchants, 
that doubt whether the inconvenienc'es it hath 
brought witb it be not greater than the con- 


vweniencies. 
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For my own part, I am of opinion, that, 242 
relation to trade, fhipping, prefit, and nower,s 
it is one of the choiceft and moft prudent alts; 
that ever was made in England, and without 
which we had not now been owners of one 
half the fhipping cr trade, nor employed one 
half the feamen that we do at prefent: but 
feeing time hath difcovered fome inconveniencies 
in it, if not defeéts, which in my poor opinion 
do admit of an eafy amendment, and feeing 
that the whole aét is not approved by unanimous 
confent, I thought fit to difcourfe a little con- 
cerning it; wherein after a plain method I fhall 
lay down fuch objections as I have met with, 
and fubjoin my anfwers, with fuch reafons as 
occur to my memory in confirmation of my 
own opinion. 

"The objeCtions againft,the whole act are fuch 
as theilec: 

Object. 1. Some have told me, that I on all 
occafions magnify the Dutch policy in relation 
to their trade, and the Dutch have no act of 
navigations, and therefore they are certainly not 
always in the right, as to .he underftanding of 
their true intercit in trade, or elfe we are in 
the wrong in this. 

I anfwer, I am yet to be informed where 
the Dutch have mified their proper intereft in 
trade: but that which is fit for one nation to 
do in relation to their trade, is not fit for alls 
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no more than the fame policy is neceflary to a 
prevailing army that are mafters of the field, as 
to an army of lefs force, to be able to encounter 
their enemy at all times and places. The 
Dutch, by reafon of their great ftocks, low 
intereft, multitude of merchants and fhipping, 
are mafters of the field in trade, and therefore 
have no need to build caftles, fortreffes, and 
places of retreat; fuch I account laws of limi- 
tation, and fecuring of particular trades to the 
natives of any kingdom 3; becaufe they, vrz. the 
Dutch, may be well affured, that no nation 
can enter in common with them in any trade, 
to gain bread by it, while their own ufe of 
money is at 3 per cent. and others at 6 per cent. 
and upwards, &%c. Whereas, if we fhould fuffer 
their fhipping in common with our’s in thofe 
trades which are fecured to the Englifh by the 
act of navigation, they muft neceflarily in a 
few years, for the reafons abovefaid, eat us 
quite out of them. 

Object. 2. The fecond objection to the whole 
act is; Some will confefs that as to merchants 
and owners of fhips the act of navigation is 
eminently beneficial, but fay, that merchants 
and owners are but an inconfiderable number 
of men in refpect of the whole nation, and 
that intereft of the greater number, that our 
mative commodities and manufactures fhould be 
taken from us at the beft ratcs, and foreign 

compraodities 
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commodities fold us at the cheapeft, which 
admiffion of Dutch merchants and fhipping in 
common with the Englifh, by my own im- 
plication, would effect. 
My anfwer is, That I cannot deny but this 
may be true, if the prefent profit of the gene- 
rality be barely and fingly confidered: but this 
kingdom being an ifland, the defence whereof 
hath always been our fhipping and feamen, it 
feems to me abfolutely neceflary that profit and 
power ought jointly to be confidered ; and if fo, 
I think none can deny but the act of navigation 
hath and doth occafion building and employing 
three times the number of fhips and feamen, 
that otherwife we fhould or would de; and that 
confequently, if our force at fea were fo greatly 
impaired, it would expofe us to the receiving 
of all kinds of injuries and affronts from our 
neighbours, and in conclufion render us a 
defpicable and miferable people. 




















Objections to feveral Parts of the AE? of Navigation. 


Object. r. The inhabitants and planters of 
our plantations in America fay, this aét will in 
time ruin their plantations, if they may not be 
permitted, at Jeaft, to carry their fugars to the 
beft markets, and not be compelled to fend all 
to, and receive all commodities from England. 

2 anfwer, If they were not kept to the rules 


of the act of navigation, the confequence would 
De, 
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be, that in a few years the benefit of them 





would be wholly loit to the nation; it being 
agreeable to the policy of the Dutch, Danes, 
French, Spaniards, Portuguefe, and all nations 
in the world, to keep their external provinces 
and colonies in a fubjeétion unto, and depen- 
dency upon their mother kingdom ; and if they 
fhould not do fo, the Dutch, who, as I have 
faid, are mafters of the field in trade, would 
carry away the greateft advantage by the 
plantations of all the princes in chriftendom, 
leaving us and others only the trouble of 
breeding men, and fending them abroad to 
cultivate the ground, and have bread for their 
snduftry. 

Here, by the way, with entire fubmiffion to 
the greater wifdom of thofe whom it much more 
concerns, give me leave to query, Whether, 
inftead of the late prohibition of Irifh cattle, 
it wouid not have been more for the benefit of 
this kingdom of England, to fuffer the Irifh to 
bring into England, not only their live cattle, 
but alfo all other commodities of the growth 
or manufacture of that kingdom, cuftom-free, 
or on eafy cuftoms, and to prohibit them from 
trading homeward or outward with the Dutch, 
or our own plantations, or any other places, 
except the kingdom of England?’ Moft certainly 
fuch a law would in a few years wonderfally 
increafe the trade, fhipping, and riches of this 


mation ? 
Query 
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Query 2. Would not this be a good addition 
to the act of navigation, and much increafe the 
employment of Englifh fhipping and feamen, as 
well in bringing from thence all the commodities 
of that country, as fupplying that country with 
deals, falt, and all other foreign commodities, 
which now they have from the Dutch? 

Query 3. Would not this be a means 
effectually to prevent the exportation of Irifh 
wool, which now goes frequently into France 
and Holland, to the manifeft and great damage 
both of England and Ireland? 

Query 4- Would not this be a fortrefs or law 
to fecure to us the whole trade of Ireland? 
Query 5. Would not this render that which 
now diminifheth, and feems dangerous to, the 
value of lands in England, viz. the growth of 
Ireland, advantageous, by tncreafe of trade and 
fhipping, and confequently of the power of this 
kingdom ? 

Object. 2. “The fecond objeétion to part of 
the act of navigation is ufually made by the 
Eaftland and Norway merchants, who affirm, 
that in effect their trade is much declined fince 
the paffing the act of navigation; and the 
Danes, Swedes, Holfteiners, and all Eafter- 
lings, who by the faid act may import timber 
and other Eaftern commodities, have increafed 
in tne number of their fhipping employed in 
this trade, fince our act of navigation, at leafk 
two 
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two third parts; and the Englifh have pro- 
portionably declined in the number of their’s 
employed in that trade. 

I anfwer, That I believe the matter of fact 
afferted is true, as well as the caufe affigned, 
viz. the act of navigation; and yet this fhould 
not make us out of love with that excellent 
law; rather let it put us upon contriving the 
amendment of this feeming defect or incon- 
venience, the cure whereof I hope, upon ma- 
ture confideration, will not be found difficult: 
for which I humbly propound to the wifvom 
of parliament, viz. that a law be made to 
impofe a cuftom of at leaft 30 or 252. per cent. 
on all Eaftland commodities, timber, boards, 
pipe-ftaves, and falt, imported into Enpland 
and {Ireland upon any fhips but Englifh-built 
fhips; or at leaft fuch only as are failed with 
an Eneglifh mafter, and at leaft three fourths 
Englifh mariners. 

And that for thefe reafons: 

Reafon r. If this be not done, the Danes, 
Swedes, and Eafterlings will certainly in a few 
years carry the whole trade, bw reafon of the 
difference of the charge of building a fhip fit 
for that trade there or here, viz. a flybuat of 
three hundred tuns, new built, and fet to fea 
for fuch a voyage, may coft there 13 or 14002, 
which here would coft from 22 to 2400. which 
is fo vaft a difproportion, that it is impoihble: 
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for an Enplifhman to cope with a Dane tm that 
mavigation under fuch a difcouragement; to 
balance which there is nothing but the ftrangers 
duty which the Dane now pays, which may 
come to 5 or 6/. per fhip per voyage, at moft, 
one with another, which is incompatible with 
the difference of price between the firft coft of 
the fhips in either nation. And this is fo evi- 
dent to thofe who are converfant in thofe trades, 
that befides the decreafe of our fhipping, and 
increafe of their's, that hath already happened, 
our’s in probability had been wholly beaten out 
of the trade, and only Danes and Eafterlings 
freighted, had we been necefilitated to build 
Englifh fhips, and had not been recruited on 
moderate prices by A boats (being fhips proper 
for this trade) taken in the late Dutch war, and 
by a further fupply of Scotch prizes likewife, 
thro’ his Majefty’s permiffion and indulgence. 
Reafon 2. Becaufe the number of itrangers 
fhips, employed in the aforefaid trade yearly, 
I eftimate to be about two hundred fail; which, 
if fuch a law were made, muft unavoidably be 
all excluded, and the employment fall wholly 
into Englifh hands; which would be an excel- 
lent nurfery, and give conftant maintenance to 
a brave number of Englifh feamen, more than 
we can or do employ at prefent. 

Reafon 2. The act of navigation is now of 
feventeen or eighteen years ftanding in Englands; 
ar 
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and yet, in all thefe years, very few, if any, 
Englifh fhips have been built fit for this trade, 
the reafon whereof is that before mentioned, 
wiz. that it is cheaper freighting of Danes 
and EFafterlings: and it being fo, and all men 
naturally led by their profit, it feems to me in 
vain to expect that ever this law will procure 
the building of one Englifh fhip fit for that 
employment, till thofe ftrangers are excluded 
this trade for England; and much more im- 
probable it is that any fhould now be built, 
than it was formerly, when the act was firft 
made, becaufe timber is now at almoft double 
the price in England it was then; the con- 
fequence whereof is, that if timely provifion 
be not made by fome additional law, when our 
old ftock of Flemifh prizes is worn out, as 
many of them are already, we {hall have very 
few or no fhips in this trade. 

The obje€&tions which I have heard made to 
this propofition are, Viz. 

Object. 1. If fuch an impofition be laid on 
thofe grofs commodities imported by ftrangers 
fhips, as will amount to the excluding all 
{trangers from this trade, we ffNiall want fhips 
in England to carry on the trade, and fo the 
commodity will not be had, or elfe will come 
very dear to us. 

I anfwer, If the commodity fhould be fome- 
what dearer for the prefent, it would be no 
loís 
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tofs to the nation in general, becaufe all freight 
would be paid to Englithmen5; whereas the 
freight paid to ftrangers (which upon tn Ore 
commodities is commonly as much or more 
than the value of the goods) is all clear lofs to 
the nation. 

edly, If there fhould be a prefent want of 
fhipping, and the parliament fall pleafe to in- 
join us to build Englith fhips for this trade, this 
extraordinary good eflect will follow, wz. 

It will engage us todo that we never yet did, 
wiz. to fall to building of flyboats (great fhips 
of burthen, of no force, and {mall charge in 
failing) which would be the moft profitable 
undertaking that ever Englifhmen were engaged 
in, and that which is abfolutely neceflary to be 
done, if ever we intend to board the Dutch 
in their trade and navigation; thefe flyboats 
being the milch cows of Holland, from which 
they have fucked manifoldly greater profit than 
from all their fhips of force, tho’ both I know 
are neceflary: but if at firft the parliament fhall 
think fit to injoin us only to fhips failed with 
an Englifh mafter, and three fourths Englifh 
mariners, the Danes and Eafterlings being by 
this means put out of fo great an employment 
for their fhipping, we fhall buy fhips proper for 
this trade on eafy terms of them, perhaps for 
halt their coft, which undervalue in purchafe 


will be a prefent clear profit to England. 
Object. 
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Object. 2. If this be done in England, may 
mot other princes account it hard and un- 
reafonable, and confequently retaliate the like 
upon us! 

To anfwer this objection, it is neceffary to 
inquire what kingdom and country will be 
concerned in this law. 

rft, then, Italy, Spain, and Portugal will 
be wholly unconcerned. 

2dly, So will the French 
were concerned, can tak 
they lay an impofition of 50 or 60 per cent. 
upon our drapery. 

3dly, The Dutch and Hamburghers would 
not by fuch additional !aw be more excluded 
than now they are, and the latter would have 
an advantage by it, in cafe the Danes fhould 
(as it may be fuppofed they will) lay a tax upon 
our fhipping there; for the confequence thereof 
would be, that much of thofe kinds of com- 
modities we fhould fetch from Hamburgh, 
where they are plentifully to be had, though at 
a little dearer rate, and yet not fo dear, but 






























4thly, The Swedes would have an apparent 
benefit by it, by turning a great pert of the 
{tream of our trade for thofe commodities to 


Gortenburgh, and divers other parts of Sweden, 
that 
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that are Iately opened, and now opening, 
where very large quantities of timber, mafts 
and boards, likewife may be had, tho. th fome 
fmall matter dearer than in Norway. Befides, 
if the Swedes fhould expect no advantage, but 
rather lofs, by fuch amendment of our own 
Jaws, they have no reafon to be angry, becaufe 
they have lately made fo many laws for encou- 
ragement of their own fhipping and navigations 
and confequently difcouragement of our’s, that 
do in effeét amount to a prohibition of the 
Englifh from fending their own manufaétures 
to Sweden in Englifh fhipping; infomuch 
that the Englifh merchants, when Swedifh 
fhipping doth not prefent, are torced many 
times to fend their goods to Elfinore, to lie 
there till a Swedifh fhip come by to put them 
aboard of, and pay their factorage and other 
charges; becaufe, if they fhould fend them in 
£-nglifh fhips, the duties are fo high in Sweden, 
that it is impoffible for them to make their firft 
coft of them. 
sthly, The Eafterlings or Hans towns, tho’ 
they were excluded this trade for England with 
their fhipping, whereof they have little, (the 
greateft fhare being carried away by the Danes) 
would be gainers by the increafe of our trade 
with them, for boards, timber, fpruce deals, €c. 
at sAantzick, Quinfborough, and other places, 
which would be very contiderable, in cafe the 
king of Denmark fhould impofe any con- 
(iderable 
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fiderable extraordinary tribute on our fhippings 
which brings me to the third objcétion. 

Object. 3. If this be done, will not the 
king of Denmark lay a great impofition upon 
all our fhipping that trade into his dominions, 
and alfo upon our drapery, and other native 
Englifh commodities ? 

I anfwer, T hat whatever that king may do 
at firít, I am perfuaded, after he hath confidered 
of it, he will be moderate in his impofitions, 
becaufe he can hurt none but himfelf by making 
them great: for as to drapery, and other 
Enylifh goods, his country fpends none worth 
{peaking of, and that charged with about 30 or 
40 per cent. cuftom already; nine tenths of all 
the timber and boards wre fetch from thence, 
being, in my opinion, purchafed with ready 
dollars fent from England and Holland: and if 
he fhould by a great -mpofition totally dif- 
courage us from trading with his people, we 
fhould lay out that money with the Swedes, 
Hamburghers, Dantzickers, and others, where 
we may have fufficient fupply, while the Danes 
would be exceedingly burthened with the lying 
of their goods upon their hands; there being in 
Norway great quantities of goods, wz. the 
coarfe hemlock timberg commonly brought 
from Larwick, Tunfberry, Sandyford, Ofke- 
{trand, Hollumftrand, and many other parts, 
which no nation in the world trades with them 
for, or will buy or ufe, but the Englifh only. 

CHAP, 
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Concerning Transference of Debts. 


HE great advantage that would accrue to 

this kingdom by a law for transferring 
bills of debt from one perfon to another, is 
fuficiently underftood by moft men, efpecially 
by merchants. 

The difficulty feems not to be fo much in 
making of a law to this purpofe, as reducing 
it to practice; becaufe we have been fo long 
accuftomed to buy and fell goods by verbal 
contracts only, that rich and great men for 
fome time will be apt to think it a diminution 
of their reputation tao have bills under their 
hands and feals demanded of them for goods 
bought, and meaner men will fear the lofing of 
their cuftomers by infifting upon having fuch 
bills for what they fell; which inconveniency 
probably may be avoided, and the good hoped 
for fully attained, if it be enacted, 

I. That all and every perfon and perfons, 
mative and foreign, bodies politic and corporate, 
being or inhabiting within the kingdom of 
England, or dominion of Wales, who from 
and after the day of fhall buy 
and receive any wares, goods, and merchandize 
from any others, fhall immediately on receipt 
thereof (in cafe ready money be not paid for the 
fame) 
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fame) give unto him or them of whom fuch 
goods, wares, and merchandize fhall be bought, 
or to his or their ufe, a bill or writing obli- 
gatory, under the hand and feal of him or them 
fo buying the fame, which fhaill mention the 
quality of the faid goods, and the neat fum 
of money, with the time or times of payment 
agreed upon. 

2. That all perfons, “7c. may transfer the 
faid bills under their hands to any other, bya 
fhort affignation on the backfide. 

3. Ihat every fuch affignee may re-affign 
fotzes quoties. 

4. After fuch affignment, it fhall not be in 
the power of any affigner to make void, releafe, 
or difcharge the debt. 

g. No debts after affignment to be liable to 
any attachments, execution, ftatute or com- 
miffion of bankrupt, or other demand, as the 
eftate of him or them that affigned the fame. 

6. That each afignment {hall abfolutely veft 
the property in the affignee to all intents and 
purpofes. 

7. That fuch afignments being received, and 
receipts or difcharges given for the fame, fhall 
be deemed good payment. 

8. That all goods fold above the value of 
yo. aftcr the day of > for which 
no fuch bill or writing obligatory fhall be given 


or tendered, as aforefaid, to the feller or fellers 
thereof, 
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thereoi or to his or their ufe, fhall be deemed 
and conftrued to all intents and purpofes in the 
law, as if the fame had been contraéted for ta 
be paid in ready money, any conceffion or ver- 
bal agreement between the faid parties to the 
contrary notwith{ftanding. 

‘This claufe I hope may be effectual to initiate 
us to a practice and obfervance of fuch a law. 

9. That the firft afignment of any fuch biH 
or bills of debt be to this or the like effect: 

Z.A. B. do engage and atte, that the debt 
within mentioned is a true debt, and no part 
of ıt paid to me, or to my ufe, or difcharged 
by me; and L do hereby affign over the fame 
to C. D. for bis own account. 

xo. And that the fecond, and al! other after 
aifignations upon any fuch bills, fhall be to this 
or the like effect, viz. 

? A. B. do aitte/t, that no part of the within- 

mentioned debt is paid to me or my ufe, or 
difcharged by me; and I do hereby transfer the 
fame to C. D. 

The objections I have met with to the making 
fuch a law are, Viz. 

Objećt. 1. This would be repugnant to our 
common law, and fome ftatutes, wiz. mainte- 
mance, champerty, bankrupt, Wc. 

x. I anfwer, Not fo repugnant as at firft 
view it feems to be; for though, by our laws 
at prefent, bends and bills cannot be affigned, 

mortgages 
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mortgages (which are but another kind of 
fecurity for money lent) may be affigned. 

2. if any laws at prefent are repugmant to 
the common good of the nation, and if the 
making of fuch a new law will effectually 
increafe the ufeful ftock of the nation, at leaft, 
one third part, and greatly eafe the courfe of 
trade, as I humbly conceive this will do, IL 
hope none will deny but it may confit with 
the wifdom of parliament to create new laws. 
2. Nioft of our ftatutes were made in times 
before we underftood trade in England; and 
the fame policy and laws that were good then, 
and may yet be good for a country deftitute of 
commere¢e, may not be fo fit for us now, nor 
for any nation fo abounding with trade as 
England doth at prefent. 

Object. 2. May not this occafion many cheats 
and law-fuits ? 

Anf{w. xr. I anfwer, No3; experience mani- 
felts the contrary, not only in other kingdoms 
and countries abroad, where transference of 
bills of debt is in ufe, but even in our own, 
where we have for many ages had the expe- 
rience of andorfement on bills of exchange, 
and im this prefent age of the paffing of gold- 
{fmiths motes from one man to another; which 
two practices are vcry like to the defizned way 
of transferring bills of debt, and yet no con- 
fiderable cheats or inconveniencies have arifen 
therchy. 
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Anfw. 2. No man can be cheated except it 
be with his own confent, and we commonly 
fay, caveat emptor: no man is to be forced to 
accept another’s bill that himfelf doth not 
approve of, and no man will accept of another 
man’s bill, except he know him, or until he 
hath ufed mieans to fatisfy hinifelf concerning 
him, no more than he will fell his goods toa 
stranger, unlefs he hath fome reafon to believe 
ke ts able to pay biri- 

Object. 2. Will not fuch a law as this be 
very troubleiome, efpecially in fairs and mar- 
kets, and alfo to gentlemen and ladies, when 
they fnall be forced, for all goods they buy 


above the value of 107 to give bills under their 
hands and feals ? 





l anfwer, This law will not at all incommode. 
centlemen as to what they buy in fhops, fe. 
either thoic that converfe in fairs and markets: 
for that which gentlemen buy in fhops, Erec. 
and others in fairs, (Sc. they either pay or 
promife ready money, or elfe fay nothing of 
the time of payment, which the law under- 
ftands to be the fame with a promife of prefent 
pay; {ío that, if they give no bills, there is no 
penalty attends the neglect or refufal, but only 
that the contract between the buyer and feller 
fhell be prefumed in the law to be as if it were 
made for ready money. 
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CHAP. Vi. 


Concerning a Court-Merchant. 


Have conceived great hope, from the late 
moft prudent and charitable inftitution of 
that judicature for determination of differences 
touching houfes burnt by the late fire tn Lon- 
don, that this kingdom wiil at length be blefied 
with a happy methed for the fpeedy, eafys, and 
cheap deciding of differences between mer- 
chants, matters of fhips, and feamen, e. by 
fome court or courts of merchants, like thote which 
are eftablifhed in moft of the great cities and 
towns in France, Holland, and other places ; 
the want whereof in England is and hath ever 
been a ereat bar to the progrefs and grandeur 
of the trade of this kingdom. As for inftance 5 
if merchants happen to have differences with 
mafters and owners of hips- upon charter-partics 
or accounts beyond fea, “yc. the fuit 1s com- 
monly firft -commenced in the admiralty ceruri 5 
where, after tedious attendance and vait ex- 
pences, probably juft before the caufe fhould 
come to determination, it is either removed 
into the delegates, where it may hang in fufpence 
until the plaintiff and defendant have empty 
purfes and grey heads, or elfe, becaufe moft 


eontracts for maritime affairs are made upon 
F 2 the 
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the land, (and moft accidents happen in fome 
rivers or harbours here, or beyond fea, and not 
mz alto mart) the defendant brings his writ ot 
prohibition, and removes the caufe into his 
Miajefty’s court of king’s bench, where, after 
great expences of time and money, it is well 
if we can make our own counfel (being com- 
mon lawyers) underftand one half of our cafe, 
we being amcngft them as in a foreign country, 
our ranyvuage ftrarnge to them, and their’s as 
ftrange to us: after all, no atteftations of fo- 
reizn notaries, nor other public inftruments 
from beyond fea, being evidences at Jaw, and 
the accounts depending confifting perhaps of 
an hundred or more feve:a! articles, which are 
as fo many iffues at law, the caute muft come 
into the chancery, where, after many years 
tedious travels to Wel minfter with black boxes 
and green bags, when the plaintiff and defendant 
have tired their bodics, diftraéted their minds, 
and confumed their eftates, the caufe, if ever 
it be ended, is commonly by order of that court 
referred to merch..z-s, ending miferably, where 
it might have had at firit a happy iffue, if ie 
had begun right. 

From whence follow thefe national incon- 
veniencies: 
z. It is a vaft expence to the perfons con- 
cerned, 
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2. It takes off men from following thei: 
callings, to the public lofs, as well as the 
particular damages of the concerned, that time 
being loft to the nation which is fpent in law- 
{uits. 

3. It makes men, after they have once at- 
tained indifferent eftates, to leave trading, and 
for eafe to turn country gentlemen; whcreas 
great and experienced men are the only perfons 
that muft mate the Dutch in trade, if ever we 
do it. 

4. Ite is in my opinion a great caufe of the 
prodigality, idlenefs, and injuftice of many of 
our matters of fhips in England, (and con- 
fequently a wonderful bar to the growth of 
our Englifh navigation) who knowing that thcir 
owners cannot legally ejeét them, efpeciatly if 
the mafter have a part of the fhip himfelf, but 
that remedy to the owners will be worfe than 
the difeafe, prefume to do thofe things, and 
be guilty of fuch neglects, as naturally they 
would not, if they ftood more upon their good 
bchaviour. 

I could fay much more of the damage this 
nation fuftains by the want of a law-merchant ; 
but chat is fo evident to all men’s experience, 
that I fhall not longer infift upon it, but pro- 
ceed humbly to propofe fome particulars, which, 
being duly confidered, may peradventure by 

yr wifer 
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wiler heads be improved towards the cure of 
this evil, wz. 

1. IT bat it be enacted that there fhall be 
erected within the city of Londen a ftanding 
court-merchant, to confit of twelve able mer- 
chants, fuch as fhail be chofen by the livery- 
mien of the faid city in their common-hall, at 
the time and in the manner herein after limited 
and appointed. 

2. Phat the faid twelve perfons fo to be 
elected, or any three or more of them, fitting 
at the fame time and place, and not otherwife, 
fhall be accounted judiciary merchants, and au- 
tniorized to hear and determine all differences 
and demands whatfoever, which have arifen 
(and are not hitherto determined) or may any 
ways arife between merchants, tradefmen, ar- 
tificers, mafters and owners of fhips, feamen, 
boatmen, and freighters of fhips, or any other 
perfons having relation to merchandizing, trade 
or fhipping, for or concerning any account or 
accounts of merchants, freight of fhips, or 
goods, bill or bills of exchange, or bills of 
bottomry or bumery, or for work done upon, 
or mate ials delrvered to the ufe of any fhip, or 
money due f:r fale of goods, or any other thing 
relating to trade or fhipping. 

3- Ihat any three or more of them (as the 
judges lately did at Clifford’s inn) may pro- 
ceed fummarily to the hearing and determining 
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of any fucn differences, and that their fentence 
fiall be final, from which there fhall be no 
appeal or review, otherwife than as is hereafter 
mentioned, nor any writ of error lie for the 
removal or reverfal of the lame, 

4. Ibat they, or any three of them, may 
iMlue out fummons for convening all perfons 
before them, as the judges did, Ge. 

&. That they be a court of record, as the 
judges were, We. 

6. That they take nothing for their own 
pains, directly or indirectly, but 6d. each for 
figning every final order in every caufe, whereof 
the value of the money to be paid doth not 
exceed ro/. and 12d. for all caufes not ex- 
ceeding 100%. and only—-2s. cach for all caufes 
exceeding the value of rooé. 

The faid fees to be due and payable only to 
fuch and fo many of the faid jsudiczary merchants 
as heard the faid caufe or caufes, and figned 
the judgments or final decrees tn them. 

7. That, for rewards to officers, the Judiciary 
merchants do conftitute a table of reafonable fees, 
to be confirmed by the two jords chief-juftices, 
and lord chief-baron of the exchequer. 

8. That, in any cafe determined by a lefs 
number than feven of the faid judiciary mer- 
chants, there may be an appeal to feven or more, 
2s was lately practifed in the afore-mentioned 
judicature. 
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9- that they may have power to levy exe- 
cutions upon eflates real or perfonal, with 
fuch reftrictions as the parliament {fhall pleafe 
to appoint. 

10. Ihat the extent of the jurifdi€tion of 
the faid court fhall be to all places within ten 
miles of London, or only to the late lines of 
communication, as the parliament fhall think 
fit. 

1y. Ihat the faid judiciary merchants, and 
their officers, before they exercife their autho- 
rity, take fuch oaths ag the parliament fhall 
pleafe to appoint. 

12. T hat, if any of the judiciary merchants 
be profecuted for exercifing any of the powers 
that fhall be committed to them, they may plead 
the general iffue, and give the aét in evidence 
for their defence. 

13. I hat no writ or writs of /uperfedeas, cer- 
tiorari, Or zmjunétions out of any of his Majefty’s 
courts, fhall fuperfede, or ftay execution, &c. 

r4. ‘The act to continue probationarily fo 
long as the parliament fhall think fit. 

I5. That the twelve judiciary merchants {hall 
be chofen yearly by all the freemen that are 
liverymen of London, in the Guildhall of the 
faid city, or by fo many of them as fhdll be 
prefent at fuch clections, upon every Monday, 
yearly, next before the feaft-day of St. Michael 
(or as the parliament {hall appoint) in manner 

following: 
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following: evcry liveryman then prefent to 
deliver unto any two fuch aldcrmen, and four 
commoners, as the lord-mayor and court of 
aldermen for the time being fhall appoint to 
take the view or fcrutiny of election, a paper 
containing the names of fuch twelve perfons 
as he thinks beft to be elected for the purpofes 
aforefaid, fetting his (the faid elector’s) owi 
mame on the backfide of the faid paper; and 
the next Monday after, in the faid Guildhall, 
the faid two aldermen, and four commoners, or 
fo many of them as fhall have taken the fcrutiny, 
fhall publickly declare unto the lord-mayor, 
aldermen, and commoners then prefent, who 
are the twelve perfons chofen by the majority 
of votes, and how mary votes each of them 
had. 

16. If it happen that any of the judiciary 
smerchants die before the end of the year, or 
refufe to undertake the truft, that it be lawful 
for the liverymen to chufe another or others 
foties quoties; and the lord-mayor be injoined to 
fummon common-halls to that purpofe. 
x17. That every year fix of the old gudiciarp 
onerchants go off in courfe, and be uncapable of 
being re-elected, and fix new ones chofen in 
their ftead, viz. all the twelve to be re-chofen, 
but only fix of the old ones that had the moft 
voices to hold next year, although mcre of them 
fhould happen to be elected for the next ycar. 

r5 The 
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The main objections that I can forefee will 
be mace againft this coniftitution are ; 

Object. 1. That it thwarts that moft excel- 
lent order of our Englifh juries. 

Anfw. I1. I anfwer, T` hat I hope there is no 
Engliihman more in love with juries than 
myfelf; but it is evident that the common way 
of trials doth not well reach the variety and 
{trangenefs of merchants cafes, efpecially in 
relation to foreign affairs. 

Aniw. 2. VWiat better jury can a merchant 
hope for, than twelve able and honeft mer- 
chants, chofen by the collective body of the 
whole city, and fuch as fall all of them ftand 
upon their good bchaviour, to be turned out. 
with ignominy the next year, if they do not 
equal right to all men?’ 

Object. 2. T he adimitting of no appeals from 
a court-merchant feems ton arbitrary. 

I anfwer, While we chufe our judges our- 
felves for merchants cafes, and may remove them 
ourfelves, in my opinion they can be no more 
too arbitrary, than too much power can be given 
to referees, when Soth parties decfire an end of 
their differences; befides, if their power be not 
great, the main defigns of cheap, fpeedv, and 
fhort ifflues will be loft But, if it fhall pleate 
the parliament, there may be in the act an ap- 
peal referved to the houfe of lords; the moncy 
condemned to be firft paid or depofited, before 
the appeal be allowed, 
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CHAP VIL 


Concerning Naturalization. 


HAT an act of naturalization of ftrangers 

would tend to the advancement of trade, 
and increafe of the value of the lands of this 
kingdom, is now fo generally owned and affented 
to by all degrees of men amongft us, that I 
doubt not but a fhort time will produce fome 
act or acts of parliament to that purpofe. 

I have therefore thought it not impertinent 
to note fome few particulars, which, if not 
warily prevented, may deprive us of the greateft 
part of the fruit hoped for by fo good a defign, 
UI Ze 

1ft, The privileges of incorporated cities and 
towns. 

2dly, More efpecially the fociettes of arti- 
ficers and tradefmen belonging to fome cities 
and towns corporate, fuch as weavers, coopers, 
and many others, who by virtue of their charters 
pretend to privilege and jurifdiction, not only 
to the utmoft extent of the liberties of their 
refpective cities and towns, buf to the diffance 
of ten miles about them. 

2daly, That branch of the ftatute of the sth 
of Ekizabeth, which enacts, that none fha!l ufe 
any manual occupation that hath not ferved an 
apprenticcfhip 
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apprenticefhip thereunto, upon which ftatute it 
hath been ufual to indict ftrangers workmen 
that have exercifed their callings in the out- 
parts of London. 

Upon this point of naturalization, many men 
make a great doubt, whether it be for the public 
good to permit the Jews to be naturalized in 
common with other ftrangers. 

Thofe that are againft their admifion, whe 
for the moft part are merchants, urge thefe 
reafons : 

T. They fay the Jews are a fubtle people, 
prying into all kind of trades, and thereby de- 
priving the Englifh merchant of that profit he 
would otherwife gain. 

2. I hey are a penurious people, living mifer- 

ably, and therefore can, and do afford to trade 
for lefs profit than the Englifh, to the prejudice 
of the Enelifh merchant. 
3. They bring no eftates with them, but fet 
up with their pens and ink only; and rf after 
fome few years they thrive and grow rich, they 
carry away their riches with them to fome other 
country (being a people that cannot mix with 
us); which riches being carried away, are a 
public lofs to this kingdom. 

‘Thofe that are for thesadmiffion of the Jews 
fay, in anfwer to the aforefaid reafons, w=. 


Ift. The fubtler the Jews are, and the more 


trades they pry into while they live here, the 
More 
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more they are like to increafe trade and tiic 
more they do that, the better it as for the 
kingdom in general, though the worfe for the 
Englifth merchant, who, comparatively to the 
re{t of the people of England, is not one of 2 
thoufand. 

2dly, The thriftier they live, the better ex- 
ample to our people; there being nothing in 
the world more conducing to enrich a kingdom 
than thriftinefs. 

adly, It is denied that thcy bring over no- 
thing with them ; for many have brought hither 
very good eftates, and hundreds more would do 
the like, and fettle here for their lives, and 
their pofterities after them, if they had the 
fame freedom and fecurity here as they have in 
Holland and Italy, where the grand duke of 
Tufcany, and other princes, allow them not 
only perfect liberty and fecurity, but give them 
the privilege of making laws among themfelves ; 
and that they would refide with us, is proved 
from the known principles of nature, wiz. 

Principle x. All men by nature are alike, as 
I have before demonftrated, and Mr. Hobbes 
hath truly afferted, how erroneous foever he 
may be in other things. 
Principle 2. Fear is the caufe of hatred, and 
hatred of feparation from, as well as evil deeds 
to, the parties or government hated, when op- 
portunity is offered. This, by the way, fhews 
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the difference between a bare connivance at 
diffenters m matters of religion, and a toleration 
by law: the former keeps them continually in 
fear, and confequently apt to: fedition and re- 
bellion, when any probable occafion of fuccefs 
prefents ; the latter difarms cunning, ambicious- 
minded men, who, wanting a popular difcon- 
tented party to work upon, can effeét little or 
nothing to the prejudice of the government. 
And this, methinks, difcovers clearly the caufe 
why the Lutherans in Germany, proteftants in 
France, Greeks in Tvurkey, amd fectaries in 
Holland, are fuch quiet peaceable-minded men, 
while our nonconformifts in England are faid 
to be inclined to ftrife, war, and bloodfhed. 
Take away the caufe, and the effect will ceafe. 
While the laws are 1n force againft men, 
they think the fword hangs over their heads, 
and are always in fear, (though the execution 
be fufpended) not knowing how foon counfels 
or counfellors, times or perfons, may change. 
It is only perfec? love that caffs out fears; and 
all men are in love with liberty and fecurrty. 
It cannot be denied that the induftrious bees 
have ftings, though drones have not; yet bees 
{fting not, except thofe that hurt them, or 
difturb their hives. 

It is faid, the Jews cannot intermarry with 
us, and therefore it cannot be fuppofed they 


will refide long amongft us, although they were 
treated 
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treated never fo kindly. Why not refide here 
as well as in Italy, Poland, and Holland? 
They have now no country of their own to go 
to, and therefore that is their country, and 
muft needs be fo efteemed by them, where they 
are beft ufed, and have the greateft fecurity. 

















C H A P. Vill. 


Concerning Wool and Woollen Maau- 
fatures 





HAT wool is eminently the foundation 

of the Englifh riches, I have not heard 
denied by any; and that therefore all poffible 
means ought to be ufed to keep it within our 
own kingdom, is generally confefled; and to 
this purpofe moft of our modern parliaments 
have ftrenuoufly endeavoured the contriving of 
fevere laws to prevent its exportation, and the 
laft act made it felony to fhip out wool, wool- 
fells, Gc. 

Notwithftanding which, we fee that Englifh 
and Irifh wool goes over fo plentifully, that it 
is within a very fmall matter as cheap in Hol- 
land as in England. 

The means to prevent this evil, by additional 
penal laws, and alterations of fome of thofe 
now in being, were long under debate, by his 
Majefty’s 
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Miajefty’s command, in the council of trade, 
who, according to their duty, took great pains 
therein; and fince, I have been informed, the 
fame tnings were under confideration in par- 
liament: fo that I doubt not, but in due time 
we fhall fee fome more effectual laws enacted to 
this purpofe, as well in relation to Ireland (from 
whence the createft of this mifchief proceeds) 
as in Engtand, than ever yet have been; yct 
I do utterly defpair of ever feeing this difeafe 
perfectly cured, rill the caufes thereof be rce- 
moved, which I take to be, 

1ft, Height of intereft in England, which an 
abatement by a law to 4 per cent. would cure. 

2adiy, Want of hands, which an act of na- 
turalization would cure. 

3dly, Compulfion in matters of religton, 
which fome relaxation of the ecclefiaftical laws, 
I hope, would effectuall, cure. 

For while our neighbours, through the cheap 
valuation of their ftocks, can afford to trade 
and difburfe their money for lefs praht than we, 
as hath been, I think, fufficiently demonttrated 
by the foregoing diftourfe, and have more hands 
to employ than we, by reafon of the large 
immunities and privileges they give both to 
natives and foreigners, there is no queftion but 
they will be able to give a better price for our 
wool, than we can afford ourfelves; and they 
that can give the beft price for a commodity 
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fhali never fail to have it, by one mears or 
othcr, notwithítanding the oppofition of any 
laws, or interpofition of any power, by fea or 
land; of fuch force, fubtilty, and violence ts 
the general courfe of trade. 

Object. But fome may fay, and take it as 
well from what i have writ elfewhere, as from 
their own obfervations; Will not the well- 
making of our woollen manufaétures contribute 
much to the keeping of our weol naturally 
within our own kingdom ? 

I aniwer, Doubrlefs it will have a great 
tendency thereunto, but can never effeét it, 
till the aforefaid radical caufes of this difeafe 
be removed; which brings me to the next 
queftion, wiz. 

W hat will improve our woollen manufacturies 
in quality and quantity ? 

Ihis is a very great queftion, and requires 
very deliberate and ferious confideration; but 
I fhall write my prefent thoughts concerning it, 
defiring thofe gentlemen’s pardon, from whonn 
I may differ in opinion, having this to fay for 
myfelf, that I do it not rafhly, this being a 
bufinefs that I have many years confidered of, 
and that not folitarily, but upon converfe with 
the modft fkilful men in our feveral Englifh 
woollen manufactures. 

r- Then I fay, T hofe three fore-mentioned 
particulars, which will naturally keep our wool 

at 
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at home, will as naturally increafe our woollen 
manuactures. 

2. Negatively: I think that very few of our 
laws now in force to this purpofe (though our 
{fatute-books are replenifhed with many) have 
any tendency thereunto, nor any thing I have 
yet feen in print. For, 

rit, All our laws relating to the aulnagcer’s 
duty, every body knows, fignify nothing to the 
increafe or well-making of our manufactures, 
but are rather chargeable and prejudicial. 

2dly, All our laws that oblige our people to 
the making of ftrong, fubftantial (and, as we 
call it, foyal) cloth, of a certain length, breadth, 
and weight, if they were duly put tn execution, 
would tn my opinion dp more hurt than good, 
becaufe the humours and fafhions of the world 
change, and at fome times, in fome places (as 
now in moft) flight, cheap, light cloth will fell 
more plentifuliy and better than that which is 
heavier, ftronger, and truer wrought; and if 
we intend to have the trade of the world, we 
muit imitate the Dutch, who make the worft 
as well as the beft of all manufactures, that we 
may be in a capacity of ferving all markets and 
all humours. 

3dly, I conclude all our laws limiting the 
number of looms numbered, or kind of fervants, 
and times of working, to be certainly prejudicial 
to the cloathing trade of the ki::2domin gencra}, 
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though they be advantageous to fome particular 
men or places, who firít procured thofe laws of 
reftriction and limitation. 

4thly, I think all thofe laws are prejudicial, 
that prohibit a weaver from being a fuller, 
tucker, or dyer, or a fuller or tucker from 
keeping a loom. 

sthly, I conclude that ftretching of cloth by 
tenters, though it be fometimes prejudicial to 
the cloth, is yet abfolutely neceffary to the trade 
of England, and that the excefs of ftraining 
cannot be certainly limited by any law, but 
muft be left to the feller’s or exporter’s di 
cretion, who beft knows what will pleafe his 
cuftomers beyond the feas. Befides, if we 
fhould wholly prohibit training of cloth, the 
Dutch (as they have often done) would buy our 
unftrained cloth, and carry it into Holland, 
and there {train it to fix or feven yards per piece 
more in length, and make it look a little better 
to the eye, and after that carry it abroad to 
“T urkey, and other markets, and there beat us 
out of trade with our own weapons. 

But fome may then afk me, Whether I think 
ic would be for the advantage of the trade of 
England, to leave all men at liberty to make 
what cloth and ftuff they pleafe, how they 
will, where and when they will, of any lengths 
or fizes ~ 

I anfwer, Yes, certainly in my judgment it- 
would be fo, except fuch fpecies only as his 
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Majefty and the Parliament fhall think fit to 
make ftaples, as fuppofe Colchefter bays, per- 
petuanoes, cheanies, and fome other forts of 
Norwich ftuffs, to be allowed the honour of a 
public teal, by which to be bought and fold 
here, and beyond feas, as if it were upon the 
public faith of England; and wherever fuch 
feal is allowed, or fhall be thought fit to be 
affixed on any commodity, I would defire the 
commodity fhould be exactly made according 
to the inftitution, and always kept to its certain 
length, breadth, and goodnefs. 

But, in cafe any fhould make of the faid 
commodities worfe than the inftitution, I think 
it would be moit for the public advantage to 
impofe no penalty upon them, but only deny 
them the benefit and reputation of the public 
feal, to fuch bays or ftuffs as {hall be infufficient ; 
which in my opmion would be punifhment 
enough to thofe that fhould make worfe thar 
the ftandard, and advantage enough to thofe 
that fhould keep to it. 

2. For all cloths and ftuffs not being made 
ftaples, I think it would be of very great ufe 
that the makers did weave in their marks, and 
affix their own feals, containing the length and 
breadth of the pieces, (as hath been provided 
in fome ftatutes) and that no maker under 
fevers penalties fhall ufe another mark or feal; 
with fuch permalty to every maker or feller, whofe 
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cloth or ftufts fhall not contain the length and 
breadth fet upon the feal, as his Majefty and the 
Parliament thall think fhe. 

2. If the makers of all ftuffs whatfoever fcr 
exportation, whether ftaples or not, (which are 
commonly fold by the piece, and not by the 
yard or ell) were obliged to make them no 
fhorter than anciently they have been made, 
(the particular lengths of each fort whereof 
might be provided for and exprefigd in the act} 
this good effect would follow upon it, viz. 

At all foreign markets, where we pay a great 
cuftom by the piece, according to the books of 
rates current in the feveral countries, we fhould 
pay but the fame cuftom abroad for a piece of 
full length, which now we do for one that is 
fhorter: notwithf{tanding, I conceive it would 
be expedient to leave it to the makers difcretion, 


to make their pieces as much longer as they 
pleafe. 
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Concerning the Balance of Trade. 





"T HAT the greatnefs of this kingdom depends 
upon foreign trade, is generally acknow- 
ledged, and therefore the intereft of trade not 


unbecoming perfons of the higheft rank; and 
of 
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of this ftudy, as well as others, it may be faid, 
there is an infinity in it, none, though of the 
largef{t intellects and experience, being able ta 
fathom its utmoft depth. 

Among other things relating to trade, there 
hath been much difcourfed of the balance of 
trade; the right underftanding whereof may be 
of fingular ufe, and ferve as a compafs to ftcer 
by, in the contemplation and propagation of 
trade for public advantage. 

The balance of trade is commonly underftood 
two ways. 

I. Generally s fomething whereby it may be 
known whether this kingdom gatineth or lofeth 
by foreign trade. 

2. Particularly ; fomething whereby we may 
know by what trades this kingdom gains, and 
by what trades tt lofeth. 

For the far{t of thefe ; 

It is the moft general received opinion, and 
that not ill-grounded, that this balance is to be 
taken by a ftrict fcrutiny of what proportion the 
value of the commodities exported out of this 
kingdom bear to thofe imported ; and if the 
exports exceed the imports, it is concluded the 
nation gets by the general courfe of its trade, it 
being fuppofed that the overplus is imported in 
bullion, and fo adds to the treafure of the 
kingdom; gold and filver being taken for the 
meafure and itandard of riches. 
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2. This rule is not only commonly applied 
to the general courfe of foreign trade, but to 


particular trades to and from this nation to 
any other. 


Now, although this notion have much of 
truth in it, and was ingenioufly and worthily 
{tarted by him that firft publifhed it, and much 
good hath accrued to the kingdom by our law- 
makers (noblemen and gentlemen) refenting it ; 
yet, 1f the difficulty of the fcrutiny, whereby 
to reduce it into practice, and the many acci- 
dents that may accrue, be ferioufly weighed, 
it will appear too doubtful and uncertain as to 
our general trade, and in reference to particular 
trades fallible and erronsous. 


‘That it will not hold as to foreign trade in 
general, appears, 

xr. From the difficulty and impoffibility of 
taking a true account, as well of the quantity 
as of the value of commodities exported and 
tinported. 

The general rule for this hath been the 
cuftom-houfe books; but that they cannot be 
in any meafure certain, will eafily be granted. 
For, 

I. As to the quantity, if it be confidered 
that many fine commodities, of fimall bulk and 
great value, as points, laces, ribbands, fine linen, 
filks, jewels, “c. are imported by ftealth; and 


that alfo, in many out-ports and creeks of Eng- 
land 
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land and Wales, commodities of bulk are both 
imported and exported oftentimes by indirect 
means, that never are regiftered; befides alfo, 
of what is eniered, there may be, though not 
confiderable in London, yet in other parts much 
difference in the quantities and qualities. 

2. As to the value, how fhall the compute 
be made, feeing the rates of the cuftoms are in 
mo kind proportionable ? our own commodities 
being fome rated very low, as drapery, filk 
wares, haberdafhery, and all manufactures of 
iron; others high, as lead and tin; and fifth 
in Englifh fhipping nothing; and for foreign 
commodities imported the ratcs are yet more 
unequal: fo that the value rated for the cuftoms 
cannot be a due meafure. 
Befides, foreign commodities imported by 
Englith fhipping fhould be valued only at their 
fAirft coft and charges abroad, and thofe by 
foreign fhipptng with the increafe of the home- 
ward freight. 

2. From the many accidents that fall out in 

trade, without the true knowledge whereof a 
right balance cannot be made; as, 
Y. Accidentsthat diminifh the ftock fent out; 
as loffles at fea, bad markets, bankruptcies, alfo 
confifcations, feizures and arrefts, which fal] 
out often on feveral occafions. 

Now, iF by any of thefe, or fuch-like, the 
original ftock comes to be impaired and lefflened, 
the 
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the value ot the commodities imported in return 
may be far lefs than the value of the com- 
modities exported, and yet may be the full pro- 
duct, and fo the nation no gainer, though the 
exports were more in vaiue than the imports. 

2. Accidents whereby the ftock fent out comes 
to be extraordinarily advanced in fale abroad ; 
from whence it may fall out, that the com- 
modities imported in return may appear to be 
of a much greater value than the commodities 
exported, and yet be no more than the real 
produce of them, and fo the nation no lofery, 
but a gainer thereby, although the imports 
exceed the exports. 

And if the afore-cited inftances fuffice not 
to prove the umcertainty (in fome cafes) of this 
motion of the balance of trade, the following 
examples of Ireland, Virginia, and Barbadoes, 
are fo pregnant to this cafe, as, I think, will 
convince any man: for thofe three countries 
do without doubt export annually a far greater 
value of the commodities of their native growth 
and produét, than is imported to them from 
hence, or from any foreign country, and yet 
they are not fuch great gainers but continue 
poor; the true reafon whereof, as to Ireland, 
is given by the moft tngenious author of that 
Treatife of Taxes and Contributions, p. 273 where 
he faith, That a great part of eftates, both real 
and perfonal, in Ireland, are owned .by abfenteess 
Cs and 
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and fuch as draw over the profits raifed out of 
Ireland, refunding nothing; ío as Ireland, export- 
ing more than it imports, doth yet grow poorer 
to a paradox. 

Here let me glance at my old theme, and 
defire the reader to confider ferioufly, whether 
it may, not improperly, be faid of all kingdoms 
and countries, where the intereft of money runs 
higher than their neighbours, that a part of 
their eftates are owned by abfentees, and con- 
fequently they fhall be fure to be kept poor, 
whether their importations or their exportations 
exceed. 

This likewife refolves a queftion that was 
once put to me by an honourable perfon con- 
cerning the county of Cornwall, which, not- 
withftanding the great quantity of tin and 
pilchards which annually the inhabitants are 
fending forth from their two mines of land and 
fea, ftill remains in a poor condition; the 
reafon whereof to me feems clearly to be, 
becaufe a great part of the ftock employed in 
the aforefaid great trade is taken up at intereft, 
and confequently owned by Londoners and 
other abfentees. 
And though it may be hoped that this is not 
yet the cafe of England, yet it is a demon- 
{tration that the notion of taking the balance 
this way is not abfolutely, and in all places, 
and under all circumftances, without exception 
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true and good; for, in cafe the trade of Eng- 
land fhould be carried on by abfentees, then the 
fuppofition upon which this notion is grounded 
(viz. that when the exports overbalance the 
imports, the furplufage is returned into Eng- 
land in bullion) will prove a miftake, and the 
contrary will be true, wvw7z. that the furplufage 
will be conveyed into foreign parts, to the 
places of the refidence of fuch abfentees. 

2. Ihe fecond thing I am to illuftrate is, 
that this rule, barely confidered, is fallible and 
erroneous, as to particular and diftindét trades. 

This will appear, if it be confidered, that a 
true meafure of any particular trade, as to the 
profit. or lofs of the nation thereby, cannot be 
taken by the confideration of fuch trade in itfelf 
fingly, but as it ftands in reference, and is fub- 
fervient to the general trade of the kingdom ; 
for it may fo fall out, that there may be fome 
places to which little of our Englifh manu- 
factures are exported, and yet the commodities 
we have from thence mav be fo neceflary to 
the carrying on our trade in general, or fome 
other particular trades, that without them the 
nation would greatly decline and decay in 
trade. 

Now, in this cafe, if we fhould meafure 
fuch a particular trade by the aforefgid notion 
of the balance, we fhould find the imports 
abundantly exceed the exports, and fo be ready 
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to conclude againft fuch trade as deftructive ; 
whereas, notwithitanding, it may in truth be 
a very neceflary beneficial trade, and to the 
very great advantage of the nation. As for 
inftance, 

The trade of Denmark and Norway, the 
imports from whence are certainly many times 
the value of our native commodities exported 
thither; and yet it cannot be denied but that 
trade is advantageous to the kingdom, not only 
becaufe it gives, 0. would give, employment to 
two hundred or three hundred fail of Englifh 
fhipping, (if we did a little mend our act of 
navigation) but principally becaufe the com- 
modities imported from thence, as timber, pitch, 
deals, and tar, are of fuch necefiary ufe, in 
erder to the building and fupplying our fhip- 
ping, that without them other trades could not 
be carried on. 

It will not be denied by the honourable Eaft- 
India company, but they import much more 
goods into England than they export, and that, 
to purchafe the fame, they carry out quantities 
of gold and filver annually; yet no man that 
underftands any thing of the trade of the world, 
will afirm, that England lofeth by that trade. 
The Dutch, with good reafon, efteem the-trade 
of the Eaft-Indies more profitable to them, than 
are the mines of gold and filver in America to 
the king of Spain; and if the Englifh companies 
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vere vefted by act of parliament with fo much 
authority as the Dutch have, and thereby en- 
couraced to drive as full a trade thither as the 
Dutch do, I doubt not but it would be fo, not 
fo much to the private gain of the members of 
that company, as to the public profit of this 
kingdom in general: however, as it is, it will 
mot be dificult to prove that it is the moft 
beneficial trade this nation drives at prefent. 
For, 
1ft, IT hat trade conftantly employs twenty- 
five to thirty fail of the moft warlike fhips in 
England, with fixty to a hundred men in each 
fhip, and may in two or three years more 
employ a greater number; and in order to the 
carrying on that trade, that company hath lately, 
unconftrained, given confiderable encourage- 
ment for the building of great fhips, which hath 
had good effeét. 
2dly, It fupplies the nation conftantly and 
fully with that (in this age) neceflary material 
ef falt-petre. 
3dly, It fupplies the nation, for its confump- 
tion, with pepper, indico, callicoes, and feveral 
ufeful drugs, near the value of 1500007. to 
E80000/. per annum. 
4thly, It furnifheth us with pepper, cowries, 
long-cloth, and other callicoes and painted ftuffs, 
proper for the trade of I urkey, Italy, Spain, 
France, and Guinea, to the amount of 2 or 
G 3 300000 /. 
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300000 } per annum; moft of which trades we 
could not-carry on with any confiderable ad- 
vantage but for thofe fupplies; and thefe goods 
exportea do produce in foreign parts, to be re- 
turned to England, fix times the treafure in 
fpecie, that the company exports fiom hence. 
Now, if not only the aforefaid advantages 
be ferioufly confidered, but alfo what detriment 
the nation would fuftain, if we were deprived 
of thofe fupplies, both in point of ftrength and 
warlike provifions, in regard of fhipping and 
falt-petre, but alfo in refpect of the furtherance 
it gives to the many other trades before-men- 
tioned, it will eafily appear that this trade, 
though its imports exceed its exports, is the 
moft advantageous trade to England, and de- 
ferves all encouragement; for, were we to buy 
all our pepper and callicoes, @c. of the Dutch, 
they would raife our pepper (which now ftands 
the nation but about 22. per pound in India) 
to, or near, the proportion which they have 
advanced on nutmegs, Cloves, and mace, (which 
coft the Dutch not much more per pound in 
India than pepper) fince they engrofled the trade 
for thofe commodities; and the ufe of callicoes 
in England would be fupplied by foreign linen 
at greater prices: fo that what may be fecured 
from this nation’s confumption, would in pro- 
bability coft them above 4000cO¢4. per annum 
more than now it doth; and our foreign trades 
for 
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fer Italy, Guinea, &c. would in part decay for 
want of the aforefaid fupplies. 

There is another notion concerning the 
balance of trade, which I think not impertinent 
here to take notice of, wiz. Some are of opinion, 
that the way to know whether the nation getteth 
or lofeth in the general by its foreign trade, is 
to take an infpecticn into the courte of the ex- 
change: if gencrally above the intrinfic value 
or par of the coins of foreign countries, we not 
only lofe by fuch excharfge but the fame is a 
demonftration that we lofe by the general courfe 
of our forcign trade; and that we require more 
fupply of commodities from abroad, than our 
exports in goods do ferve to purchafe. And 
certain it is, that when once the exchange 
comes to be 5 or 6 per cent. above the true 
value of foreign monies, our treafure would be 
carried out, whatever laws fhould be made to 
prevent it: and, onthe contrary, when the ex- 
change is generally below the true value of 
foreign coins, it is an evidence that our exports 
do in value exceed what we require from 
abroad: and fo, if the exchange comes to be 
g or 6 per cent. below the true value of the 
foreign coins, returns will be made for England 
in the coins of foreign countries. 

Now, that there is alfo a great deal of truth 
in this notion, is not to be denitd, and that 
the diligent obfervance and confideration of the 
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courfe ofthe exchange may be of ufe, and very 
neceffary in many refpects, and is a very inge- 
nious ftudy for any that would dive into the 
myfteries of trade; yet, becaufe this is likewife 
fubjećt to vary on many accidents and emergen- 
cies of ftate and war, £c. and becaufe there is 
no fettled courfe of exchange, but to and from 
France, Holland, Flanders, Hamburgh, Ve- 
nice, Leghorn, and Genoa, and that there are 
many other great and eminent trades, befides 
what are driven to‘thofe countries, this cannot 
afford a true and fatisfactory folution to the 
prefent queftion. 

Thus having demonftrated that thefe notions 
touching the balance of trade, though they are 
in their kind ufeful notions, are in fome cafes 
fallible and uncertain; if any fhall afk, How 
fhall we then come to be refolved of the matter 
in queftion ? 

I anfwer, firft, The beft and moft certain 
difcovery, to my apprehenfion, is to be made 
from the increafe or diminution of our trade 
and fhipping in general; for, if our trade and 
fhipping diminifh, whatever profit particular 
men may make, the nation undoubtedly lofeth 5 
and, on the contrary, if our trade and fhipping 
increafe, how {mal! or low foever the profits are 
to private men, itis an infallible indication that 
the nation in general thrives: for I dare afirm, 
and that categorically, in all parts of the whole 
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world, wherever trade is great, and continucs 
fo, and grows daily more great, and increafeth 
in fhipping, and that for a fuccefhon not of a 
few years, but of ages, that trade muft be 
nationally profitable. As a town where only 
a fair is kept, if cvery year the number of peo- 
ple and commodities do augment, that town, 
however the markets are, will gain; whereas, 
if there come ftill fewer and fewer people and 
commodities, that place will decline and decay. 

Difeourfing once with a noble lord con- 
cerning this meafure or method of knowing the 
balance of our trade, cr more plainly our 
eeneral national gain or lofs by trade, his 
lordfhip was pleafed to oppofe, by afging twa 
very proper queftions, uz. 

Queft. r. Is there not a great fimilitude 
between the affairs of a private perfon and of 
a nation, the former being but a little familr, 
and the latter a great family ? 

l anfwer, Yes; certainly there is. 

Queft. 2. His lordfhip’s fecond queftion wa-:, 
May not a private merchant be, or fecm to be, 
owner of much fhrpping, drive a great trade, 
receive and fend out many goods, and yet dc- 
cline and grow poorer, notwithitanding all hi: 
tumbling and buftling ? 

I anfwer, Yes, certainly he mav; but this 
will foon appear, either while he lives, or at 
his death; and his great trade wil: come to be 
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but a fmall one, or none at all. But that man 
who drives a great trade, and is owner or em- 
ployer of much fhipping, and doth all his days 
continue and increafe in trade and fiipping, 
and his fon or fucceffor after him, and after him 
his grandfon, Ge. this would be an indifputable 
evidence that that perfon or fainily did thrive by 
their trade; for, if they had not thriven, their 
trade would not have long continued, much lefs 
increafed. This is the cafe of nations, and this, 
through God’s goodnefs, is the cafe of England, 
as bad as we are at prefent. 

The reafon of this ts as evident as the firft ; 
for, where a great trade is driven, efpecially 
where much fhipping is employed, whatever 
becomes of the poor merchant that drives the 
trade, multitudes of people will be certain 
gainers, as his Majefty and his officers of 
cultom, befides fhipwrights, butchers, brewers, 
bakers, ropemakers, porters, feamen, manu- 
facturers, carmen, lightermen, and all other 
artificers and people that depend on trade and 
fhipping, which indeed, more or lIefs, the 
whole kingdom doth. 

But it may be faid again, If this increafe of 
trade depend ufon, and proceed from our ordi- 
mary importations, for which our ready money 
goes out, it will impoverifh us. 

I anfwer, In fome cafes it may be fo, and in 
fome -afes (as I have already demonftrated) it 
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may be otherwife, but that will beft be known 
by the effects: for, if we are impoverilhed, our 
general trade and our fhipping will neceffarily 
and vifibly grow lefs and lefs, and muft 
rationally and unavoidably do fo; for that, 
being impoverifhed, we fhall lofe our tools 
(our ftock) to drive a great trade with: 
whereas, on the contrary, if our trade in the 
grofs bulk of it (tho we may decline in fome) 
do ftill increafe, efpecially our fhipping, for a 
long tract of years, it is an infallible proof of 
our thriving by our trade, and that we are ftill 

getting more tools (more ftock) to trade with. 
Some there are would limit this difcovery to 
the increafe and diminution of our coin and 
bullion: but, becaufe that is more fecret and 
indifcernible, it cannot, I conceive, afford fo 
clear a demontftration as the other, if any at 
all; for that money feems to vulgar obfervers 
moft plentiful, when there is leaft occafion for 
it; and, on the contrary, more f{carce, as the 
occafions for the employment thereof are more 
numerous and advantageous; according to 
which we fhould feem to have moft money 
when we have the leaft trade, and yet then 
certainly the nation gets leaft. This is ap- 
parent to thofe that will obferve, that when the 
EFaft-India company have a great fale to make, 
then money is gererally found to be fcarce in 
London, not that it is fo in reality more than 
at 
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at other times, but becaufe that extraordinary 
occafion engageth men to employ quantities, 
which they provide and lay aiide for that pur- 
pofe. From the fame reafon it is, that a high 
rate of ufury makes money feem fcarce, becaufe 
€very man then, as foon as he can make upa 
{mall fum, fends it in to the goldfmiths ; 
whereof more is faid before in the preface to 
this difcourfe. 

I anfwer, That tho’ the ftudy of the balance 
of trade, in this laft-mentioned refpect, be 2 
ftudy very ingenious and cammendable; yet, 
im my poor opinion, the inquiry, whether we 
get or lofe, doth not fo much deferve our greateft 
pains and care, as how we may be fure to get; 
the former being of no ufe but in order to the 
latter; and this therefore leads to the con- 
fideration of the other balance of trade, as moft 
ufeful and necefflary, vrz. 

What is to be done in England, to improve 
the trade thereof to fuch a degree as to equalize 
or over-balance our neighbours in our national 
profit by our foreign trade? 

I anfwer, ‘Fhis is a large and extenfive quef- 
tion, and requires, to refolve it, the greateft 
{kill and experience both in affairs of {tate and 
trade; and therefore I have only made an effav 
towards it, which the whole difcourfe foregoing 
is; and I hape the reader will accept of my 
good affection to my country herein, though 
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he meet not with that full fatisfaction he might 
expect and wifh for. 

The method I propofe for the further anfwer- 
ing of this great queftion, is (following my 
own principle, that if trade be great, and much 
F.nglifh fhipping employed, it will be good for 
the nation in general, whatever it may be for 
private merchants) firft to lay down fome 
general rules for the enlargement of trade in 
England; and then fome ways of reducing 
thofe genera) rules into ufe and practice. The 
general rules for the enlargement of trade are 
mot many. 

I. Increafe hands 

II. Increafe ftock 

III. Make trade eafy and neceffary, 7. e. 
make it our intereft to trade. 

IV. Make it the intereft of other nations to 
trade with us. 

I. To increafe hands in trade the following 
particulars would much contribute. 

x. An act of naturalization, before mentioned. 

2. Some enlargement of the foundations of 
focieties of merchants, as before limited. 

2. A more eafy and free admiffion of in- 
habitants, merchants, and artificers, to be 
burghers of our cities and boroughs. 

4. Not to hinder any man from keeping as 


many fervants as he can, nor looms, working- 
tools, CJC, 


in trade. 
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z. To abate the intereft of money, as afore- 
faid. 

6. Some relaxations of the ecclefiaftica!l laws 
would keep our own people at home, and in- 
vite others to us, and confequently increafe the 
number of our hands in trade. 

7. Employ, educate, and relieve the poor, 

fo as they may neither be idle, nor perifh for 
want, or leave the land by reafon of their 
mifery. 
8. Giving fuch honour and preferment to 
merchants in the a.fairs of the nation, as their 
experience and education hath fitted them for, 
will doubtlefs increafe the number. 

II. To encreafe our ftock in trade, 

r. All the fix foregoing particulars will very 
much contribute, efpecially the abatement of 
intereft, becaufe bringing in of more ftock ; 
for that the perfons engaged in trade muft 
neceflarily bring in their ftocks with them, if 
they have any; and for artificers that have 
none, their labour in confequence will gene- 
rate ftock to the nation, and increafe that we 
have already. 

2. A law for transference of bills of debt, 
as before mentiomed, will much and fpeedily 
augment our ufeful {tock 

3. The reftraining of the trades of our°own 
plantations wholly to England, and preventing 
all kinds of abufes of that part of the acts of 

trade 












































[ 159 3} 
trade and navigation, would tend much to the 
increafe of our ftock in trade. 

4. The fecuring of that great trade for fhip- 
ping employed for importation of timber, mafts, 
boards, and pipe-ftaves, into thefe three king- 
doms, to be done only by his Majeíty’s fubjects, 
and not by any ftrangers, would in a very -few 
years much increafe the ftock of Envland. 

5. Prevention of the exportation of our wool, 
and encouraging our woollen manufactures. 

6. Encourage and increafe our fifhing trades, 
which, how that is only ts be done, is before 
mentioned. 

7. To fet up the linen rather than the wool- 
len manufacture in Ireland, and give extra- 
ordinary encouragement and privileges to the 
firft undertakers. 

8. To encourage thofe trades moft, that vend 
moft of our manufactures, or fupply us with 
materials to be further manufactured in Eng- 
land, or elfe fuch as furnifh us with commo- 
dities for the carrying on of other trades, as 
the Eaft-India company doth eminently. 
9. If his Majefty’s navy, debts, &’c. were 
all paid, and if for the future all his Majefty’s 
payments were made with punctuality, it would 
much increafe the {tock of this nation in trade ; 
fuch fatal {tops being to the body politic, like 
great obftructions of the liver and fpleen to the 
body natural, whic not only procure ijt habits, 
but 
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but fometimes defperate and acute difeafes, as 
well as chranical. 

ro. Leflening the number of our holidays 
would tncreafe the days of our working, and 
working more would make us richer. Riches 
and ftock are the fame. 
rx. If our affairs would permit that the full 
cuftom fhould be paid back, &c. (and net the 
half only) for all foreign goods brought hither, 
and afterwards exported, (as I am credibly in- 
formed the French kimg hath very lately done 
in all the parts of his dominions) it would 
wonderfully increafe our navigation, and in 
confequence our people, as well as our domefttic 
and foreign trade; and in my opinion be much 
better for the nation in general, than particular 
free ports. 

And if only fuch foreign goods as fhould be 
loaden outwards on Englifh fhipping had the 
benefit of this indulgence, it would be much the 
more efacacious as to our main concern, wiz. 
the increafe and improvement of our Englifh 
navigation. 

IIId General rule, To make trade eafy and 
neceflary, and thereby to make it our intere{t to 
trade. 

z. ‘Lo make trade eafy, a law for transference 
of bills of debt will domuch, as before. 

2. To make trade eafy, a court-merchant 
will do much, as before in that chapter. 
3. D king 
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3. Taking off the burden of trade, whcreor 
one is the great trouble and delays in receiving 
back our impoft at the cuftom-houfe, and the 
great charge of fees to fearchers, walters, (Jc. 

4. Reducing intereft of money to 4 per cent. 
will make trade eafy to the borrowers, and to 
make it necefflary it is the zzu magnum (as before 
is faid); for, while we that are merchants can 
fo eafily turn gentlemen by buying lands for lefs 
than twenty years purchafe, let mo man expect 
that, if we thrive, we will drudge all our days 
in trade; or, if we would, to be fure our fons 
will not. 

5. To make trade eafy, and wool rife, which 
is always aimed at by our parliaments, nothing 
will conduce fo much in times of war, as to 
appoint fufficient regular convoys to merchant- 
fhips, which fometimes have been forced to le 
full loaden with draperies five or fix months In 
the river for want of convoys, with the intere{t 
of 6 per cent. cating upon them; while likewrfe 
their cloth, by long lying in the fhips, 1s much 
damnified, and merchants cannot buy more of 
the clothiers until their goods are at their felling 
ports, which when there arrived, merchants 
can value themfelves upon them by exchange, 
and begin a frefh inveftment in England. 

6. To make trade eafy, fome abatement of 
that rigorous way of prefiing feamen, which 
fometimes fweeps away the officers as well as 

common 
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common men, would much conduce, it being 
an inívperable difcouragement to merchants to 
have their fhips fometimes manned and un- 
manned two or three times in a voyage, before 
they can get them clear into the fea, which is 
not fo in Holland. 

IVth General rule, To make it the intereft 
of other nations to trade with us. 

1. Being in a good condition of ftrength at 
home, in reference to the navy, and all other 
kind of military preparations for defence (and 
offence upon juft occafion g’*ven) will render us 
wife and honourable in the efteem of other 
mations, and confequently oblige them not only 
to admit us the freedom of trade with them, but 
the better terms for, and countenance in, the 
courfe of our trade. 

2. To make it the intereft of others to trade 
with us, we muft be fure to furnifh them at as 
eheap or cheaper rates than any other nation 
can or doth; and this I affirm can never be 
done without fubduing ufury efpecially, and 
doing thofe other things before-mentioned, that 
will conduce to the increafe of our hands and 
ftoek ; for our heing in a condition to fell our 
neighbaurs cheaper than others, muft be when 
it is principally an effect of many hands and 
much ftock. 

Obie€tion. But it may be faid, how fhall 


we profit by this rule of felling cheap to 
for zigmers 3 
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foretroners; Whereas the contrary is faid to be 
the way to riches, viz. to fell dear, and buy 
cheap ? 

Aníw. I anfwer, Ina ftrict fenfe it may be fo 
for the private merchant; but in this difcourfe I 
am defigning how our public national trade may 
be fo managed, that other nations, who are in 
competition with us forthe fame, may not wreft 
it from us, but that our’s may continue and 
increafe, to the diminution of their’s. If there 
\vere no others to wage with us, we might, as 
the proverb faith, make our own markets; but, 
as the cafe now ftands, that all the world are 
{triving to engrofs all the trade they can, that 
other proverb is very true and applicable, Au 
covet, all lofe. 

3. The well contrivement and management 
of foreign treaties may very much contribute to 
the making it the intereft of other nations to 
trade with us, at leaft to the convincing of 
foreign princes wherein and how it is their 
intereft to trade with us. 

4- Public juftice and honefty will make it 
the interef{t of other nations to trade with us, 
that is, that when any commodities pafs under 
a public common feal (which is in a kind the 
public faith of the nation) they may be exact in 
length, breadth, and nature, according to 
what they ought to be’ by their feals. 
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The like care ought to be taken for the true 
packing of our herrings and pilchards, formerly 
mentioned. 

s. If we would engage other nations to trade 
with us, we muft receive from them the fruits 
and commodities of their countries, as well as 
fend them our’s; but it is our intereft, by 
example, and other means (not diftafteful) above 
all kinds of commodities to prevent, as much as 
may be, the importation of foreign manufactures. 

6. The Venetians being a people that take 
from us very little of our manufactures, Have 
prohibited our Englifh cloth; and from whofe 
territories we receive great quantities of cur- 
rants, purchafed with our ready money; it 
feems to me advantageous for England, that 
that importation, as well as the importation of 
wroucgcht-glafs, drinkinp-glaffes, and other ma- 
nufaétures from thence,. fhould be difcourageu, 
it being fuppofed we can now make them as 
well ourfelves in England. 

The trade for Canary wines I take to be a 
moft pernicious trade to England, becaufe thofe 
iflands confume very little of our manufactures, 
fifth, or other Englifh commodities; neither do 
they farnifh us with any commodities to be fur- 
ther manufactured here or re-exported ; the wines 
we bring from thence being for the moft part 
purchafed with ready money: fo that, to my 


apprehenfion, fomething is neceffary to be done 
ta 
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<a compel thofe iflanders to fpend more of our 
Fnglifh commodities, and to fell therr wines 
cheaper, (which every year they advance in 
price) or elfe to leflen the confumption of thena 
ia Epeland, 

I have in this laít difcourfe of the balance of 
trade, as well as in my former, confined myfelf 
to write only general heads and principles that 
relate unto trade in general, not this or that 
particular trade; becaufe the feveral trades to 
feveral countries may require diftinét and parti- 
cular confiderations, refpecéting the time, place, 
competitors with us, and other circumftances, 
to find out wherein our advantages or difadvan- 
tazes lie, and how to improve the former, and 
prevent the latter; but as this would be toe 
great a work for one man, fol tear it would 
make this too great a book to be weli read and 
contfidered. 

But in the preface to this treatife I have 
briefly mentioned many particular trades that 
we have loft, and are lofing, and by what 
means; and many trades that we yet retain, and 
are increafing, and how it happens to be fo; 
which may give fome light to a clearer difcovery 
and infpeétion into particular trades, unto which 
ingenious men that have hearts to ferve their 
country in this (fo neceflary a work at this time) 
may add, and further improve, by the advantage 
of abilities to exprefs their fentimerts in a more 

intelligible 
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intelligible and plaufible ftyle : but when I ane 


others have faid all we can, a low intereft is as 


the foul to the body of trade ; it is the fe qua 
non to the profperity and advancement of the 


lands and trade of England. 


CHA PP. KX. 


Concerning’ Plantations. 





H E trade of our Enzlifh plantations in 
America being now of as great bulk, and 
employing as much fhipping, as moft of the 
trades of this kingdom, it feems not unneceflary 
to difcourfe more at large concerning the nature 
of plantations, and the good or evil confequences 
of them, 1n relation to thisand other kingdoms ; 
and the rather, becaufe fome gentlemen, of no 
mean capacities, are of opinion, that his Ma- 
jefty’s plantations abroad have very much pre- 
judiced this kingdom, by draining us of our 
people; for the confirmation of which opinion 
they urge the example of Spain, which, they 
fay, is almoft ruined by the depopulation which 
the Weft-Indies have occafioned. T'o the end 
therefore a more particular fcrutiny may be 
made into this matter, I fhall humbly offer my 
opinior in the following propofitions, and then 


give thofe reafons of probability, which prefently 
occur 
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occur to my memory, in confirmation of each 
propofition. 

I. Firft, I agree, that lands, though excellent, 
without hands proportionable, will not enrich 
any kingdom. 

II. T hat whatever tends to the depopulating 
of a kingdom, tends to the impoverifhment 
of it. 

III. That moft nations in the civilized parts of 
the world are more or lefs rich or poor pro- 
portionably to the paucity or plenty of their 
people, and not to the fterility or fruitfulnefs of 
their lands. 

IV. I donot agree that our people in England 
gre in any confiderable meafure abated by reafon 
of our foreign plantations; but propofe to prove 
the contrary. 

V. I am ofopinion, that we had immediately 
before the late plague many more people in 
England, than we had before. the inhabiting of 
Virginia, New-England, Barbadoes, and the 
reft of our American plantations. 

VI. ‘That all colonies or plantations do en- 
damage their mother kingdoms, whereof the 
trades of fuch plantations are not confined by 
fevere laws, and good executions of thofe laws, 
to the mother kingdom. 

VII. That the Dutch will reap the greateft 


advantage by all colonies iffuing from any 
kingdom 
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kingdom of Europe, whereof the trades are not 
io trictly confined tothe proper mother kingdoms. 

VIII. That the Dutch (though they thrive fo 
exceedingly in trade) will in probability never 
endamage this kingdom by the growth of their 
plantations. 

IX. That neither the French, Spaniards, 
mor Portuguefe, are much to be feared on that 
account; not for the fame, but for other caufesx 

X. That it is more for the advantage of 


England, that Newfoundland fhould remain 
umplanted, than that colonies fhould be fent or 


permitted to go thither to inhabit, witha gover- 
nor, laws, We. 
XI. ‘Chat New-England is the moft preju- 


dicial plantation to the kingdom of England. 















I. That lands, tho’ in their nature excellently 
good, without hands proportionable, will not 
enrich any kingdom. 

This firft propofition I fuppofe will readily 
be affented to by all judicious perfons, and 
therefore, for the proof of it, I fhall only 
alledge matter of fact. 

The land of Paleftine, once the richeft 
country in the univerfe, fince it came under the 
Turks dominion, and confequently unpeopled, 
is now become the pooreft. 

Andalufia and Granada, formerly wonderfully 


rich, and full of good towns, fince difpeopled 
by 
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by the Spaniards by expulfion of the Moors, 
many of the towns and brave country-houfes 
are fallen into rubbifh, and the whole country 
into miferable poverty, though the lands natu- 
rally are prodigioufly fertile. 

A hundred other inftances of fact might be 
given to the like purpofe. 









Il. Whatever tends to the populating of a 
kingdom, tends to the improvement of it. 

I he former propofition being granted, I fup- 
pofe this will not be denied; and of the means 
(viz. good laws) whereby any kingdom may be 
populated, and confequently enriched, is, in 
effect, the fubftance and defign of all my fore- 
going difcourfe, to which, for avoiding repe- 
tition, [ muft pray the reader’s retrofpection. 








lit. That moft nations in the civilized parts 
of the world are more or lefs rich or poor, pro- 
portionably to the paucity or plenty of their 
people. 

‘This third is a confequent of the two former 
propofitions; and the whole world is a witnefs 
to the truth of it. The Seven United Provinces 
are certainly the moft populous tract of land 
in chriftendom, and, for their bignefs, un- 
doubtedly the richeft. England, for its bignefs, 
except our forefts, waftes, and commons, 
which by our own laws and cuftoms are barred 
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from imnrovement, I hope, is yet a more po- 
pulous country than Frarice, and confequently 
richer; fay, in proportion to its bignefs: 
Italy in like proportion more populous than 
France, and richer; and France more populous 
and richthan Spain, Ce. 


IV. I do not agreethat our people in England 
are in any confiderable meafure abated by reafon 
of our foreign plantations; but prepofe to prove 
the contrary, 

This I know is a controverted point, and do 
believe that, where there is one man of my 
mind, there may be a thoufand of the contrary; 
but I hope, when the following grounds of my 
opinion have been thoroughly examined, there 
will not be fo many difienters. 

That very many people now go, and have 
gone from this kingdom, almoft every year. fez 
thefe fixty years paft, and have and do fettle in 
our foreign plantations, is moft certain. But 
the firft quefiion will be, Whether, if England 
had no foreign plantations for thofe people to 
be tranfported unto, they could or would have 
ftaid and lived at home with us? 

I am of opinion they neither would nor could. 

To refolve this queftion, we muft confider 
what kind of people they were, and are, that 
have and do tranfport themfelves to our foreign 
plantations. 
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New-England, as every one knows, was ori- 
ginally inhabited, and hath fince fucceffively 
been replenifhed, by a fort of people called 
Puritans, who could not conform to the eccle- 
fiaftical laws of England; but, being wearied 
with church cenfures and perfecutions, were 
forced to quit their fathers land, to find out new 
habitations, as many of them did in Germany 
and Holland, as well as at New-England; and 
had there not been a New-England found for 
iome of them, Germany and Holland probably 
had received the reft: but Old England, to be 

sure, had loft them all. 
Virginia and Barbadoes were firft ptopled by 
2 fort of loofe vagrant prople, vicious, and def- 
citute of means to live at home, (being either 
unfit for labour, or fuch as could find none to 
employ themfelves about, or had fo mifbehaved 
cnem«lves by whoring, thieving, or other de- 
hauchery, that none would fet them on work) 
which merchants and mafters of fhips, by their 
agents, (or fpirits, as they were called) ga- 
thered up about the ftreets of London, and 
other places, cloathed and tranfported, to be em- 
ployed upon plantations; and thefe, I fay, were 
fich as, had there been no Englifh foreign 
plantation in the world, could probably never 
trave lived at home to do fervice for their 
country, but muft have come to be hanged, or 
Starved, er died untimely of fome of thofe 
Wi 2 miferable 
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miferable difeafes, that proceed from want and 
vice; or elfe have fold themfelves for foldiers, to 
be knocked on the head, or ftarved, in the 
quarrels of our neighbours, as many thoufands 
of brave Englifhmen were in the Low Countries, 
as alfo in the wars of Germany, France, and 
Sweden, sc. or elle, if they could, by begging, 
or otherwife, arrive to the itock of 2s. 6d. to 
waft them over to Holland, become fervants to 
the Dutch, who refufe none. 

But the principal growth and increafe of the 
aforefaid plantations of Virginia and Barbadoes 
happened in, or immediately after, our late 
civil wars, when the worfted party, by the fate 
of war, being deprived of their eftates, and 
having fome of them never been bred to labour, 
and cthers made unfit for it by the lazy habit of 
a foldier’s life, there wanting means to maintain 
them all abroad with his Majefty, many of thes: 
betook themfelves to the aforefaid plantations ; 
and great numbers of Scotch foldiers of his 
Majefty’s army, after Worcefter fight, were 
by the then prevailing powers voluntarily fent 
thither. 

Another great fwarm or acceffion of new in- 
habitants to the aforefaid plantations, as alfo to 
New-England, Jamaica, and all othtr his 
Majetty’s plantations in the Weft-Indies, en- 
fued upon his Majefty’s reftoration, when the 
former prevailing party being by a divine hand 
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of Providence brought under, the army dif- 
banded, many vfficers difplaced, and ail the new 
purchafers of public titles difpoflefled of their 
pretended lands, eftates, “t many became 
impoverifhed, and deftitute of employment; and 
therefore fuch as could find no way of living at 
home, and fome who feared the re-cfAablifh- 
ment of the ecclefiaftical laws, under which they 
could not live, were forced to traniport them- 
felves, or fell themfelves for a few years to be 
tranfported by others, te the foreigtt Englifh 
plantations. “The conftant fupply that the faid 
plantations have fince had, hath been fuch va- 
grant loofe people, as I have before mentioned, 
picked up efpecially about the ftreets and fub- 
urbs of London and Weftminfter, and male- 
factors condemned for crimes, for which by the 
law they deferved to die; and fome of thofe 
people called Quakers, banifhed for meeting on 
presence of religious worfhip. 

Now, if from the premifes it be duly con- 
ffdered what kind of perfons thofe have been, 
by whom our plantations have at all times been 
replenifhed, I fuppofe it will appear, that fuch 
they have been, and under fuch circumftances, 
that if his Majefty had had no foreign plantations, 
to which they might have reforted, England 
however muft have loft them. 

‘To illuftrate the truth whereof a little fur- 
ther, let us confider what Captain Graunt, 
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the ingenious author of the Obfervations upoan 
the Bills of Adcrtality, faith, page 76, and in 
other places of his book, concerning the city 
of London; and it is not only faid, but unde- 
niably proved, viz. That the city of London, let 
tHe mortality be whet it will, by plague, or otber- 
wile, <sepatrs tts tahabitants once in two years. 
And page 1o1, again, If there be encouragement 
fora hundred perfons in London (that is, a way how 
a Hundred may live better than in the country) 
toe evGtauting of a fourth or third part of that 
number muf? foon be fupplied out.of the country, whe 
sn a fhort time remove themfelves from thence hithers 
fo long, until the city, for want of receipt and en- 
couragement, regurgtiates and fends them back. 

xr. What he hath proved concerning London, 
I fay of England in general; and the fame 
may be faid of any kingdom or country in the 
world. 

Such as our employment is for people io 
many will our people be: and if we fhould 
imagine we have in England employment but 
for one hundred people, and we have born and 
bred amongft us one hundred and fifty people; 
5 fay; the fifty muít away from us, or ítarve, 
or be hanged, to prevent it, whether we had 
any foreign plantations or not. 

2. If, by reafon of the accommodation of 
living in our foreign plantations, we have eva- 
cuated more of our people than we fhould have 


done if we had no fuch plantations, I fay, with 
the 
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the aforefaid author in the cafe of London 
and if that evacuation be grown ta an exccefs, 
(vvhich I believe it never did barely on the aa- 
count of the plantations) that decreafe would 
procure its own remedy: for much want of 
people would procure greater wages, and greater 
wages, if our laws gave encouragement, would 
procure us a fupply of people without the 
charge of breeding them, as the Dutch are, 
and always have been, fupplied in their greateit 
extremities. 

Object. But it may be faid, Is not the facility 
ef being tranfported into the plantations, toge- 
ther with the enticing methods cuftomarily ufed 
to perfuade people to go thither, and the encou- 
ragement of living there with a people that fpeak 
Our own language, {ftrong motives to draw our 
people from us? and do they not draw more from 
us, than otherwife would leave us to go into 
foreign countries, where they underftand not the 
language? 

I anfwer, 1{t, It is not much more dificult 
to get a paflage to Holland, than it is to our 
plantations. 

2dly, Many of thofe that go to our planta- 
tions, if they could not go thither, would and 
muft go into foreign countries, though it were 
ren times more difficult to get thither than it is; 
or elfe, which is worfe, (as hath been faid) 
would adventure to be hanged, td prevent 
begging or ftarving, as too many have done. 
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3dly, I do acknowledge that the facility of 

getting to the plantations may caufe fome more 
to leave us, than would do if they had none 
but forergn countries for refuge: but then, if 
it be confidered, that our plantations fpending 
mo‘tly our Englifh manufactures, and thofe of 
all foris almoft imaginable, in egregious quan- 
tities, and employing near two thirds of all our 
Fnglifh fhipping, do therein give a conftant 
fuftenance to, may be, two hundred thoufand 
perfons here at home; then I muft needs con- 
clude, upon the whole matten, That we have 
not the fewer, but the more people in Eng- 
land, by reafon of our Englifh plantations in 
America. 
Object. 2. But it may be faid, Is not this 
inferring and arguing againit fenfe and experi- 
ence? Doth not all the world fee, that the 
many noble kingdoms of Spain in Europe are 
almoft depopulated and ruinated, by reafom of 
their people’s flocking over to the Weft-Indies? 
And do snot all other nations diminifh in 
people, after they become poffefled of foreign 
plantations? 

An{w. 1. I anfwer, with fubmifion to better 
judgments, that, in my opinion, contending for 
uniformity in religion hath contributed ten times 
more to the depopulating of Spain, than all the 
American plantations. What was it but that, 


which caufed the expulfion of fo many thoufand 
Ivloarsys 
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Moors, who had built and inhabited mof of the 
chief cities and towns of Andalufia, Granada, 
Arragon, and other parts? What was it but 
that, and the Inquifition, that hath and doth 
daily expel fuch vaft numbers of rich Jews, 
with their families and eftates, into Germany, 
Italy, Turkey, Holland, and England? What 
was it but that, which caufed thofe vaft and 
long wars between that King and the Low 
Countries, and the effufion of fo much Spanifh 
blood and treafure, and the final Iafs of the 
Seven Provinces, which we now fee fo prodi- 
gious rich, and full of people, while Spain is 
empty and poor, and Flanders thin and weak, 
in continual fear of being made = prey to their 
neighbours ? 
2. I anfwer, We muft warily diftinguifh be- 
tween country and country: for, though plan- 
tations may have drained Spain of people, it 
does not follow that they have or will drain 
England or Holland; becaufe, where liberty 
and property are not fo well preferved, and 
where intere{t of money is permitted to go at 
12 per cent. there can be no confiderable manu-~ 
facturing, and no more of tillage and grazing, 
than, as we proverbially fay, will keep life and 
foul together; and where there Is little manu- 
facturing, and as little hufbandry of lands, the 
profit of plantations, vz. the ereateft part 
thereof, will not redound to the mother king- 
H 5 dom, 
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dom, but to other countries, wherein there are 
more manufactures, and more productions from 
the eartl From hence it follows, plantations 
thus managed prove drains of the people from 
their mother kingdom; whereas in plantations 
belonging to mother kingdoms or countries, 
where liberty and property is better preferved, 
and intereft of money reftrained to a low rate, 
the confequence is, that every perfon fent 
abroad, with the negroes and utenfils he is 
conftrained to employ, or that are employed 
with him; it bein,; cuftomary in moft of our 
iflands in America, upon every plantation, to 
employ eight or ten blacks for one white fer- 
vant; I fay, in this cafe we may reckon, that 
for provifions, cloaths, and houfhold-goods, fea- 
men, and all others employed about materials 
for building, fitting, and victualling of fhips, 
every Englifhman in Barbadoes or Jamaica 
creates employment for four men at home. 

3. I anfwer, That Holland now fends as 
many, and more, people yearly to refide in 
their plantations, fortrefles, and fhips in the 
Eaft - Indies, (befides many inte the Weft- 
Indies) than Spain, and yet is fo far from de- 
clining in the number of their people at home, 
that it is evident they do monftroully increafe: 
and fo I hope under the next head to prove, 
that England hath conftantly increafed in 
people at home, fince our fettlement upon plan- 

tations 
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tations in America, although not in fo great a 
proportion as the Dutch. 


V. I am of opinion, that we had immediately 
before the late plague more people in England, 
than we had before the inhabiting of New- 
England, Virginia, Barbadoes, Gc. 

The proof of this at beft I know can but be 
conjectural ; but in confirmation of my opinion, 
I have, I think, of my mind the moft induftri- 
ous Englifh calculator this age hath produced in 
public, viz. Captain Graunt, in the fore- 
mentioned treatife, page 88. His words are, 
Upon the whole matter we may therefore conclude, 
that the people of the whole nation do increafe, and 
confequently the decreafe of Winchefier, Lincoln, and 
other like places; mufi be attributed to other reafons 
than that of refurnifhing London only. 

2. It is manifeft by the aforefaid worthy 
author’s calculations, that the inhabitants of 
London, and parts adjacent, have increafed to 
almoft double within thefe fixty years; and that 
city hath ufually been taken for an index of the 
whole. 

I know it will be faid, that, although London 
has fo increafed, other parts have much diminifh- 
ed, whereof fome are named before: but if, to 
anfwer the diminution of inhabitants in fome 
particular places, it be confidered how others 
are increafed, viz. Yarmouth, Hull, Scarbo- 
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rough, and other ports in the North, as alfo 
Liverpool, Weftchefter, and Briftol, Portf- 
mouth, Lime, and Plymouth; and withal, if 
it be confidered what great improvements have 
been made thefe laft fixty years upon breaking 
up and inclofing of wafttes, forefts, and parks, 
ana ‘<2ining of the fens, and all thofe places 
inhabited and furnifhed with hufbandry, &c. 
then I think it will appear probable that we 
have in England now, at leat had before the 
late plague, more people than we had before 
we firft entered upon foreign plantations, not- 
withftanding likewife the great numbers of 
men which have iffued from us into Irelands 
which country, as our laws now are, I reckon 
not among the number of plantations profitable 
to England, nor within the limits of this dif- 
courfe, although peradventure fomething may 
be picked out of thefe papers, which may 
deferve confideration, in relation to that 
country. 

But it may be faid, If we have more people 
now than in former ages, how came it to pafs 
that, in the times of king Henry the IVth and 
Vth, and other times formerly, we could raife 
fuch great armies, and employ them in foreign 
wars, and yet retain a fufficient number to 
defend the kingdom, and cultivate our lands at 
home? 

I anfwer, firft, The bignefs of armies is not 
always a certain indication of the numercufnefs 

of 
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of a nation, but fometimes rather of the nature 
of the government, and diftributisn of the 
lands: as for inftance, WV here the prince and 
lords are owners of the whole territory, altho’ 
the people be thin, the armies upon occafion 
may be very great, as in Eaft-India, Turkey, 
and the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, where 
Taffelet was lately faid to have an army of one 
hundred and fifty, or two hundred thoufand 
men, although every body knows that country 
hath as great a {carcity of people as any in the 
world. But fince freehoiders are fo much in- 
creafed in England, and the fervile tenures 
altered, doubtlefs it is more difficult, as well 
as more chargeable, to draw gref numbers of 
men into foreign wars. 

2. Since the introduction of the new artillery 
of powder, fhot, and fire-arms, into the world, 
all war is become rather an expence of money 
tkan men, and fuccefs attends thofe that can 
molt and longeft fpend money, rather than 
men; and confequently princes armies in 
Europe are become more proportionable to 
their purfes, than to the, numbers of their 


people. 








Vi. That all cclonies and foreign plantations 
do endamage their mother kingdoms, whereof 
the trades of fuch plantations are not confined 
to their faid mother kingdoms, by good laws, 
and fevere execution of thofe laws. 
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x, The practice of all the governments of 
Europe witneffeth to the truth of this propo- 
fition. “Che Danes keep the trade of Ifland 
to themfelves: the Dutch, Surinham, and alk 
their fettlements in Eaft-India: the French, 
St. Chriftopher’s, and their other plantations 
in the Wefit-Indies: the Portuguefe, Brafil, 
and ali the coafts thereof: the Spaniards, all 
their vaft territories upon the main in the 
W eft-Indies, and many iflands there: and our 
own laws feem to defign the like, as to all our 
plantations in Nevy-England, Virginia, Bar- 
badoes, &c. although we have not yet arrived 
to a complete and effectual execution of thofe 
laws. 

2. Plantations being at farft furnifhed, and 
afterwards fuccefflively fupplied with people 
from their mother kingdoms, and people be- 
ing riches, that lofs of people to the mother 
kingdoms, be it more or lefs, is certainly a 
damage,.except the employment of thofe p¢uple 
abroad do caufe the employment of fo many 
more at home in their mother kingdoms; and 
that can never be, except the trade be reftrained 
to their mother kingdoms; which will not be 
doubted by any that underftands the next pro- 
pofition, vz. 











VII. That the Dutch will reap the greateft 
advantage by all colonies iffuing from any 
kingdom 
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kingdom in Europe, whereof the trades are 
not fo itri€tly confined to their proper mother 
kingdoms. 

This propofition will readily be affented unto 
by any that underftand the nature of low in- 
tereft and Iow cuftomms. Where the market is 
free, they fhall be fure to have the trade that 
can fell the beft penny-worths, that buy deareft 
and fell cheapeft, which (nationally fpeaking) 
mone can do but thofe that have money at the 
lowe(ft rate of intereft, and pay the leaft cuftoms, 
which are the Dutch; and this is the true 
caufe why, befare the act of navigation, 
there went ten Dutch fhips to Barbadoes for 
one Englifh. 




















VIII. That the Dutch (though they thrive 
fo exceedingly in trade) will in probability 
never endamage this kingdom by the growth of 
their plantations. 

In fact, the Dutch never did much thrive 
in planting; for I do remember they had, about 
twenty years paft, ‘Tabago, a moft fruitful 
ifland in the Weft-Indies, apt for the production 
of fugars, and all other commodities that are 
propagated in Barbadoes, and, as I have heard 
planters afirm, better accommodated with rivers 
for water-mills, which are of great ufe for 
grinding of the canes: this ifland is ftill in their 
poficfiion, and Ccrafoa, and fome others, and 


about 
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about fixteen or feventeen years paft they were 
fo eager upon the improvement of it, that, be- 
fides what they did in Holland, they fet up bills 
upon the Excharge in London, proffering great 
privileges to any that would tranfport them- 
felves thither. INotwithftanding all which, to 
this ¿>v that ifland is not the tenth part fo well 
improved as Jamaica hath been by the Englifh 
within thefe five years. Neither have the Dutch 
at any other time, or in any other parts of the 
world, made any improvement by planting ; 
what they do in the Eaft-Indies being only by 
war, trade, and building of fortified towns and 
caftles upon the fea-coafts, to fecure the fole 
ecommerce of the places, and with the people 
whom they conquer, not by clearing, breaking 
up of the ground, and planting, as the Englifh 
have done. 

‘This I take to be a ftrcong argument of faét 
to my prefent purpofe. 

2. The fecond argument to prove this pro- 

pofition is from reafon: I have before mentioned. 
the feveral accidents and methods by which our 
foreign plantations have from time to time 
come to be peopled and improved. 
Now, the Dutch being void of thofe acci- 
dents, are deftitute of the occafions to improve 
foreign plantations by digging and delving, as 
the Englifh have done. 

For, 1ft, In Holland their intereft and cuftoms 
being low, together with their other encourage- 

ments 
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ments to trade, mentioned in the former parts 
of this treatife, gives employment to all their 
people born and bred amongit them, and alio to 
multitudes of foreigners. 

2. Their giving liberty, or at leaft connivance 
to all religions, as well Jews and Roman Caer 
tholics as fec€taries, gives fecurity to all t#cir in- 
habitants at home, and expels none, nor puts 
a neceffity upon any to banifh themfelves upon 
that account. 

2. Their careful and wonderful providing for 
and employing their poor at home, puts all their 
people utterly out of danger of ftarving, or ne- 
ceffity of ftealing, and confequently out of fear 
of hanging. I might add to this, that they 
have not for a long time had any civil war 
among them; and from the whole conclude, 
that the Dutch, as they did never, fo they 
never can or will thrive by planting; and that 
our Eugltifh plantations abroad are a good effect, 
proceeding from many evil caufes. 


















IX. That neither the French, Spaniards, nor 
Portuguefe, are much to be feared on the ac- 
count of planting; not for the fame, but for 
other reafons. 

That the French have had footing in the 
WV eft-Indies almoft as long as the Eneglifh, is 
certain; and that they have made no confi- 
derable progrefs in planting, is as certain: and 

finding 
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finding it fo in fact, I have been often exercifing 
my thoughts about inquiry into the reafons 
thereot, which I attribute efpecially to two. 

Firft, Becaufe France, being an abfolute 
government, hath not, until very lately, given 
any countenance or encouragement to naviga- 
tio and trade 

Secondly, and principally, Becaufe the French 
fettlements in the Weft-Indies have not been 
upon freeholders as the Englifh are, but in fub- 
jection to the French Weeft-India company, 
which company being under the French kings 
as lord proprietor of the places they fettle upon, 
and taxing the inhabitants at pleafure as the 
king doth them, it is not probable hey fhould 
make that fuccefsful progrefs in planting; pro- 
priety, freedom, and inheritance, being the 
moft effectual fpurs to induftry. 

(2.) Though fome (who have not looked far 
into this matter) may think the Spaniards have 
made great progrefs in planting, Iam of opinions 
that the Englifh, fince the time they fet upon 
this work, have cleared and improved fifty 
plantations for ome, and built as many houfes 
for one the Spaniards have built ; this will not 
be very difficult to imagine, if it be confidered, 

Firft, That itis not above fifty or fixty years 
fince the Englifh intended the propagating 
foreign plantations. 
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Secondly, That the Spaniards were pofflefics 
of the Weft-Indies about our king Henry the 
VIlth’s time, which is near two hundred years 





palit. 
Thirdly, That what the Spaniard hath done in 


the VWelt-Indies hath bcen ten times more by 
vonqueít than planting. 

Fourthly, That the Spaniards found in the 
VWeeft-Indies moft of the cities and towns ready 
built and inhabited, and much of the ground 
improved and cultivated, before their coming 
thither. 

Fifthly, That the inhabitants which they 
found there, and fubdued, were fuch a people 
with whom fome of the Spaniatds could and 
have mixed, from whence hath proceeded a 
generation of people which they call Meftifes ; 
whereas the Englifh, where they have fet down 
and planted, either found none, or fuch as 
were mere wild heathen, with whom they 
could not, nor ever have been known to 
mix. 

Sixthly, That now, after fuch a long feries of 
time, the Spaniards are fcarce fo populous in 
any part of the Weft-Indies, as to be able to 
bring an army of ten thoufand men togetherina 
month's time. 

From all which I conjecture, 

1ft, That his Majefty hath now more Englifh 
fubjeéts in all his foreign plantations in fixty 

years, 
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years, than the king of Spain hath Spaniards in 
all his in two hundred years. 

adly, That the Spaniards progrefs in planting: 
bears fio proportion to the increaie of the Engliih 





plantations. 

3dly, That feeing the Spaniards, tn the time 
of their greateft profperity, and under fo many 
advantages, have been fuch indifferent planters, 
and have made fuch flow progrefs in peopling 
thofe parts of the Weft-Indies which they 
pofiefs, itis not riuch to be feared that ever the 
Englith will be mated by the Spaniards in their 
foreign plantations, or production of the native 
commodities of thofe parts. 

Now the reafons why the Spaniards are fo 
thin of people in the W eft-Indies, I take to be 
fuch as thefe following, Urz. 

Firft, and principally, Becaufe they exercife 
the fame policy and government, civil and 
ecclefiaftical, in their plantations, as they doin 
their mother kingdom; from whence it fol- 
lows, that their people are few and thin abroad, 
from the fame caufes as they are empty and void 
of people at home: whereas, although we in 
England vainly endeavour to arrive at a unifor- 
mity af religion at home, yet we allow an 
Amfterdam liberty in our plantations. 

It is true, New-England being a more inde- 
pendeat government from this kingdom than 


any other of pur plantations, and the people that 
Went 
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went thither more one peculiar fort or fcét, 
than thofe that went to the rett of our planta- 
tions, they did, for fome years paft, exerc fe 
fome feverities againft the Quakers; but of 
late they have underftood their true intereft 
better, infomuch as I have not heard of any ać? 
of that kind for thefe five or fix years la*t, not- 
withitanding I am well informed, that there are 
now amoneft them many more Quakers, and 
other difflemters from their forms of religious 
worfhip, than were at the time of their greateft 
feverity, which fevcrity had no other effect but 
to increafe the New-Enclifh nonconformifts. 

2. A fecond reafon why the productions of 
the Spanifh Weft-India commodities are fo in- 
confiderable in refpeét to the Englifh, and 
confegquently why their progrefs in planting 
hath been, and is like to be, much lefs than the 
Enelifh, as alfo the increafe of their people, I 
take to be the dearnefs of the freight of their 
fhips, which is four times more than our Englifh 
freight; andif you would know how that comes 
to be fo, 12 per cent. intereit will goa great way 
towards the fatisfying you, although there are 
other concomitant leffler caufes, which who- 
foever underftands Spain, or fhall carefully read 
this treatife, may find out themfelves. 

3. A third reafon I take to be the greatnefs of 
the cuftoms in Old Spain, for undoubtedly high 


cuftoms do as well dwarf plantations as trade. 
4. Ihe 
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4. The Spaniards intenfe and fingular in- 
duftry in their mines for gold and filver (the 
working v herein deftroys abundance of their 
people, at leaft of their flaves) doth caufe them 


to negleét in great meafure cultivating of the 
e..tb, and producing commodities from the 
growth thereof, which might give employment 
to a greater navy, as well as fuftenance to a far 
greater number of people by fea and land 

g. heir multitude of friars, nuns, and other 
reclufe and ecclefiaitical perfons, who are pro- 
hibited from marriage. 

(3.) The third fort of people I am to dif- 
courfe of, are the Portuguefe, and them I muft 
acknowledge to have been great planters in the 
Brafils and other places; but yet, if we preferve 
cur people and plantations by good laws, Ihave 
reafon to believe, that the Portuguefe (except 
they alter their politics, which is almoft impof- 
fible for them to do) can never bear up with us, 
much lefs prejudice our plantations. 

That hitherto they have not hurt us, but we 
them, is moft apparent; forin my time we have 
beat their AZufcovado and Paneal fugars quite out 
of ufe in England, and their whites we have 
brought down in all thefe parts of Europe in 
price, from feven and eight pounds per cent. to 
fifty fhillings and three pounds per cent. ana 
in quantity. Whereas formerly their Brafil 
fleets confifted of one hundred, to one hundred 

and 



































and twenty thoufand chefts of fugar, they are 
now reduced to about thirty thoufand chefts, 


fince the great increafe of Barbadoes. 

The reafon of this decay of the Portuguefe 
productions in the Brafils is certainly the better 
policy that our Englifh plantations are founded 
upon. 

‘IT’ hat which principally dwarfs the Portuguefe 


plantations is the fame (before mentioned ) which 
hinders the Spaniards, vzz. extraordinary high 


cuftoms at home, high freighto, high intereft of 
money, ecclefiaftical perfons, Ge. 

From all that has been faid concerning plan- 
tations in general, I draw thefe two principal 
conclufions : 

rft, That our Englifh plantations may thrive 
beyond any other plantations in the world, tho’ 
the trades of all of them were more feverely 
limited by laws, and good execution of thofe 
laws, tu their mother kingdom of England, ex- 
clufive of Ireland and New-Engtand. 
2dly, T hat it is in his Majefty’s power, and 
the Parliament’s, ifthey pleafe, by taking off all 
charges from fugar, to make it more entirely an 


Englifh commodity, than white herrings are a 
Dutch commodity, and to draw more profit to 
this kingdom thereby, than the Dutch do by 
that: and that, in confequence thereof, all plan- 


tations of other nations muft in few years fink. 
to litthe or nothing. 
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X. That it is more for the advantage of 
England that Newfoundland fhould remain 
unplante d, than that colonies fhould be fent 
or permitted to go thither to inhabit under a 
governor, laws, We. 

I have before difcourfed of plantations in ge- 
neral, : 2oft of the Englifh being in their nature 
much alike, except this of Newfoundland, and 
that of New-England, which I intend next to 
{peak of. 

T he advantage Newfoundland hath brought 
to this kingdom is only by th- fifhery there ; and 
of what vait concernment that is, is well known 
to moft gentlemen and merchants, efpecially 
thofe of the Weit partsof England, from whence 
ef{pecially this trade is driven. 

It is well known, upon undeniable proof, that 
in the year 4605 the Englifh employed two 
hundred and fifty fail of fhips, fmall and great, 
in fifhinge upon that coaft; and it is new too 
apparent, that we do not fo employ from all 
parts above eighty fail of fhips. 

It is likewife generally known and confeffed, 
that when we employed fo many fhips in that 
trade, the current price of our fiíh in that coun- 
try was (communibus annis) feventeen rials, 
whichis 8s. 6d. per quintal ; and that fince, as 
we have leffened in that trade, the French have 
increafed in it; and that we have annually 
proceeded to raife our fifh from feventeen rials 
to 
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to twenty-four rials, or twelve fhillings (coz2- 
znunibus annis) as it now fells in the country. 

This being the cafe of England in elation to 
this trade, it is certainly worth the inquiry, 

Firft, How we came to decay in that trade. 

Secondly, What means may be ufed to recover 
our ancient greatnefs in that trade, cr at leaft 
to prevent our further diminution therein. 

The decay of that trade I attribute, 

Firft, and principally, to the growing liberty 
which is every year more and more ufed in 
Romifh countries, as well as others, of eating 
ficfh in Lent, and on fifh-days. 

2. To alate abufe crept into that trade (which 
hath much abated the expence within thefe 
twenty years of that commodity) of fending over 
private boatkeepers, which hath much dimi- 
nifhed the number of the fifhing fhips. 

2. To the great incieafe of the French fifhery 
of Placentia, and other ports onthe backfide of 
Newfoundland. 

4. To the feveral wars we have had at fea 
within thefe twenty years, which have much 
impoverifhed the merchants of our Wefttern 
parts, and reduced them tocarryon a great part 
of that trade at bottomry, víz. monev taken 
upon adventure of the fhip at 20 per cent. per 
ANRU- 

Secoridly, What means may be tufed to re- 
cover our ancient greatnefs in that trade, or at 
leaft to prevent our further diminution therein. 


For 
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For this, two contrary ways have been pro- 
pounded : 

r. To “nd a governor to refide there, and 
to encourage people to inhabit there, as well 
for defence of the country agatinit invafion, as 
te manage the fifhery there by inhabitants upon 
the plaea this hath often been propounded by 
the planters, and fome merchants of London. 

2. The fecond way propounded, and which 
is directly contrary tothe former, is by the W eflt- 
country merchants. and owners of the fiíihing 
fhips, and that is, to have ro governor or in- 
habitants permitted to refrde at Newfoundland, 
mor any paffengers, or private boatkeepers fuf- 
fered to fifh at Newfoundland 

This latter way propounded is moft agree- 
able to my propofition, and, if it could be ef- 
fected, I am perfuaded wou'd revive the decayed 
Englifh fifhing trade at Newfoundland, and be 
otherwife greatly for the advantage of this king- 
dom; and that for thefe following reaions: 

x. Becaufe moft of the provifitons the planters 
who are fettled at Newfoundland do make ufe 
of, viz. bread, beef, pork, butter, cheefe, 
eloaths, and Irifh bandat cloth, linen and 
woollen, Irifh ftockings, as alfo nets, hooks, 
and lines, €c. they are fupplied with from 
New-England and Ireland; and with wine, oil, 
and limen, by the falt-fhips from France and 
Spain; in canfequence whereof the labour, as 

well 
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well as the feeding and cloathing of fo many 
men, is loft to England 

2- Ihe planters fettled there, being moftly 
loofe, vagrant people, and without order and 
government, do keep diffolute houfes, which 
have debauched feamen, and diverted them from 
their laborious and induftrious calling ; whereas, 
before there were fettlements there, the feamen 
had no other refort during the fifhing feafon (be- 
ing the time of their abode in that country) but 
to their fhips, which afforded them convenient 
food and repofe, without the inconveniencies of 
excefs. 

3. If it be the intereft of all trading nations 
principally to encourage navigatioll, and to pro- 
mote efpecially thofe trades which employ moft 
fhipping, (than which nothing is more true, and 
more regarded by the wife Dutch) then cer- 
tainly it is the intereft of England to difcounte- 
nance and abate the number of planters at 
Newfoundland; for, if they fhould increafe, it 
would in a few years happen to us, in relation 
to that country, as it hath to the fifhery at New- 
England, which many years {rnce was managed 
by Englifh fhips from the Weftern ports; but, 
as plantations there increafed, fell to be the fole 
employment of people feteled there, and nothing 
of that trade left the poor Old Englifhmen, but 
tbe liberby of carrying now and then, by cour- 
tefy oi purchafe, a fhip loading of fifh to Bilboa, 
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when their own New-Englifh fhipping are 
better employed, or not at leifure to do it. 

4. It is manifeft that, before there were boat- 
keepers or planters at Newfoundland, fifh was 
fold cheaper than now it 1s by about 40 per 
cent. and confequently more vended; the reafon 
whereof E! take to be this: the hoatkeepers and 
planters, being generally at firít able fifhermen, 
and being upon the place, can doubtlefs afford 
their fifh eheaver than the fifhing fhips from 
Old England; fo Uoubtlefs they did at firft, as 
well at New-England as at Newfoundland, 
until they had beat the Englifh fhips out of the 
trade; after which, being freed from that com- 
petition, they became lazy as to that laborious 
employment, having means otherwiie to live 
and employ themfelves; and thereupon en- 
hanced the price of their fifh to fuch an excefs, 
as in effect proves the giving away of that trade 
to the French, who, by our aforefaid itmpolitic 
management of that trade, have of late years 
been able to underfell us at all markets abroad ; 
and moft certain it is, that thofe that can fell 
cheapeft will have the trade. 

g. This kingdom being an ifland, it is our 
interefi, as well for our prefervation as our profit, 
not only to have many feamen, but to have 
them as much as may be within call in a time 
of danger. Now, the fifiing fhips going out 
in March, and returning home for England in 
the month of September yearly, and there 
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being employed in that trade two hundred and 
fifty fhips, which might carry about ten thou- 
fand feamen, fifhermen, and fhoremer, as they 
ufually call the younger perfons who were never 
before at fea; I appeal to the reader, whether 
fuch a yearly return of feamen, abiding at home 
with us all the winter, and fpendixsg their 
money here which they got in their furmmer 
fifhery, were not a great accefs of wealth and 
power to this kingdom, and a readv fupply for 
his Majefty’s navy upon all emergencies. 

6. The fifhing fhips yet are, and always have 
been, the breeders of feamen: the planters and 
boatkeepers are generally fuch as were bred, 
and became expert at the coft of the owners of 
fifhing fhips, which planters and boatkcepers 
enter very few new or green men. 

7. By the building, fitting, victualling, and 
repairing of fifhing fhips, multitudes of Englifh 
tradefmen and artificers (befides the owners and 
feamen) gain their fubhftence ; whereas, by 
the boats which the planters and boatkeepers 
build or ufe at Newfoundland, England gets 
nothing. 

Object. But againft all that I have faid, thofe 
that contend for a governor at Newfoundland 
object, 

tr- That, without a governor and govern- 
ment tnere, that country will be always cxpofed 
to the furprizal of the French, or any foreigners 
that {hall pleafe to attack it. 
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2. That the diforders of the planters, which 
I complain of, (and fome others, which, for 
brevity’s fake, I have not mentioncd) cannot 
be remedied without a governor. 

To which I anfwer, 1ft, I hat when we 
cannot preferve our colonies by our fhipping, 
or fo awe our netghbours by our fleets and 
fhips of war that they dare not attempt them, 
our cafe will be fad, and our propriety will be 
loft, or in imminent danger, not only abroad, 
but at home likewife. 

2dly, All the fifh that is killed at Newfound- 
land in a fummer, is not fufficient to maintain 
itrength enough on fhore to defend two fifhing 
harbours againft ten men of war; whereas that 
country hath more harbours to defend, than 
are to be found in Old England. 

3dliy, If a governor be eftablifhed, the next 
confequence will be a tax upon the fifhing ; 
and the leaft tax will increafe the price of filb, 
and that unavoidably will give the trade away 
wholly into the French hands. 

4thly, A government there is already of 
antient cuftom among the matters of the fifhing 
fhips, to which the fifhermen are inured, and 
that free from oppreffion, and adapted to the 
trade, infomueh that, although a better might 
be wifhed, I never hope to fee it. 











XI. “hat New-England is the mofl preju- 
dicial plantation to this kingdom. 
I am 
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Yam now to write of a people, whoit rg- 
gality, induftry, ənd temperance, and the hap- 
pinefs of whofe laws and inftitution, 20 promiie 
to themfelves long life, with a wonderful in- 
creafe of people, riches, and power: and altho’ 
no men ought to envy that virtue and wifdcin 
in others, which themfelves either can-or will 
not practife, but rather to commend and admire 
it; yet I think it is the duty of every good man 
primarily to refpect the welfare of his native 
country; and therefore, though I may offend 
fome, whom I would not willingly difpteafe, I 
cannot omit, in the progrefs of this difcourfe, 
to take notice of fome particulars, wherein 
Old England fuffers diminution by the growth 
of thofe colonies fettled in New-England, and 
how that plantation differs from thofe more 
foutherly, with refpect to the gain or lofs of 
this kingdom, wz. 

Iı. All our American plantations, except that 
of New-England, produce commodities of dif- 
ferent matures from thofe of this kingdom, as 
fugar, tobacco, cocoa, wool, ginger, fundry 
forts of dying woods, Wc. Whereas New- 
England produces generally the fame we have 
here, viz. corn and cattle: {fome quantity of 
fifth they do likewife kill, but that is taken and 
faved altogether by their own inhabitants, which 
prejudiceth our N wfoundland trade; wheres, 
as hath been faid, very few are, or ought 
according to prudence to be, employed in 
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thofe fitheries, but the inhabitants of Old 
England. 

‘The other commodities we have from them, 
are fome few great malts, furs, and train-onl, 
whereof the yearly value amounts to very little, 
tne much greater value of returns from thence 
being mide in fugar, cotton, wool tobacco, 
and fuch-like commodities, which they firít re- 
ceive from fome other of his Mayjefty’s planta- 
tions, in basir for dry cod-fifh, falt mackrel, 
beef, pork, bread, beer, flour, peafe, &>. which 
they fupply Barbadoes, lamaica, &’c. with, to the 
Ciminution of the vent of thofe commodities 
from this kingdem ; the great expence whereof 
in our Weft-India plantations would foon be 
found in the advance of the value of our lands 
in England, were it not for the vaft and almott 
incredible fupplies thofe colonies have from 
New-England. 

2. The people of New-Engliand, bp virtue 
of their primitive charters, being not fo ftrictly 
tied to the obfervation of the laws of this king- 
dom, do fometimes affume a liberty of trading 
contrary to the act of navigation, by reafon 
whereof many of our American commodities, 
efpecially tobacco and fugar, are tranfported in 
New-Englith fhipping dire€tly into Spain; and 
other foreign countries, without being landed 
in England, or paying any luty to his Majefty, 
which is not only lofs to the king, and a preju- 
dice to the navigation of Old England, but 
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alfo a total exclufion of the Old Englifh mer- 
chant from the vent of thofe commoditres in 
thofe ports, where the New-Fnglith vefiels 
trade; becaufe, there being no cuftom paid on 
thofe commodities in New-England, and a 
great cuftom paid upon them in Old England 
ic muit neceffarily follow that the New-Englifh 
merchant will be able to afford his commodity 
much cheaper at the market, than the Old 
Englifh merchant: and thofe that can fell 
cheapeft will infallibly engrofs the whole trade, 
fooner or later. 

3. OF all the American plantations, his Ma- 
jefty hath none fo apt for the building of fhip- 
ping as New-England, nor mone cömparably 
fo qualified for breeding of feamen, not only 
by reafon of the natural induftry of that people, 
but principally by reafon of their cod and 
mackrel fifheries: and, in my poor opinion, 
there is nothing more prejudicial, and in pro- 
{pect mole dangerous to any mother kingdom, 
than the increafe of fhipping in her coionies, 
plantations, or provinces. 

4. The people that evacuate from us to 
Barbadoes, and the other Weft-India planta- 
tions, as was before hinted, do commonly work 
one Englifhman to ten or eight blacks; and if 
we kept the trade of our faid plantations en- 
tirely to England, England would have no Icifs 
inhabitants, but ra her an increafe of people by 
fuch evacuation; bev2ufe that one Ene!:{naman, 
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with the ten blacks that work with him, ac- 
counting what they eat, ufe, and wear, would 
make employment for four men in England, as 
was faid before; whereas, peradventure, of ten 
men that iffue from us to New-England and 
Ir-land, what we fend to, or receive from them, 
doth not employ one man in England. 

To conclude this chapter, and to do right to 
that moft induftrious Englifh colony; I muít 
confefs, that though we lofe by their unlimited 
trade with our foreizn plantations, yet we are 
very great gainers by their di:ect trade to and 
from Old England: our yearly exportations of 
Englifh manufactures, malt, and other goods, 
from hence thither, amounting in my opinion 
to ten times the value of what is imported from 
thence; which calculation I do not make at 
random, but upon mature confideration, and 
peradventure upon as much expertence in this 
very trade, as any other perfon will pretend to: 
and therefore, whenever a reformation of our 
correfpondency in trade with that people fhalt 
be thought on, it will, in my poor judgment, 
require great tendernefs and very ferious cir- 
cum fpection. 
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JR O leave the proofs of the unławfulnefs of 
ufury to divines, wherein a number, as 
well Proteftants as Papifts, have learnedly 
written ; here are only fet down fome arguments 
to fhew how great the hurt is it doth to this 
kingdom, which hath no gold nor filver mines, 
but plenty of commodities, and many and great 
advanteges of trade; to which the high rate of 
ufury is a great prejudice and decay. 

For proof how much the high rate of ufury 
decays trade; we fee that generally all mer- 
chants, when they have gotten any great 
wealth, leave trading and fall to ufury, the 
pain thereof being fo eafy, certain, aad great: 
whereas in other countries, where ufury is ata 
lower rate, and thereby lands dearer to pur- 
chafe, they continu? merchants from generation 
to generation, to ent chthemfelves and the {tate. 

Neither 
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Neither are they rich tradefmen only, that 
give over trading, but a number of beginners 
are undone or difcouraged by the high rate of 
ufury, tkKeir induftry ferving but to enrich 
others, and beggar themfelves. 

We alfo fee many trades themfelves much 
decay, becaufe they will not afford fo greata 
gain as ten in the hundred; whereas, if the 
rate of ufury were not higher here than in other 
countries, they had ftill fubfifted and flourifhed, 
and perhaps witli as much advantage to the 
public, as thofe that do bring more to the pri- 
vate adventurers. 

Yet are not thofe the greateft hindrances the 
high rate of money brings to trade: our greateft 
difadvantage is, that other nations, efpecially 
our induftrious neighbours the Dutch, are 
therein wifer than we; for with them, and fo 
in moft countries with wunom we hold com- 
merce, there is not any ufe for money tolerated 
above the rate of fix in the hundred: whereby 
it muft of neceffity come to pafs, though they 
have no other advantages of induftry and fru- 
gality, that they mutt out-trade us; for, if they 
make return of ten percent. they almoft double 
the ufe allowed, and fo make a very gainful 
trade. But with us, where ten in the hundred 
is fo current, it is otherwife: for, if we make 
not above ten, we are lofers; and confequently 
the fame trade, being with t em and us equally 
good 
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good for the public, i. to the private adver 
turers lofsful with us, with them very gainful. 
And where the good of public and private men 
go not together, the public is feldom greatly 
advanced. 

And as they out-trade, fo they may afford to 
underfel! us in the fruits of the earth, which 
are equally natural to our and their tands; as, 
to our great fhame, we fee our neighbours the 
Dutch do, even in our own country: for, in 
moft commodities the earth brings forth, the 
ftock employed in planting and managing of 
them makes a great (in many the greateit) part 
of their price; and confequently, their ftock 
with them being rated at fix in the hundred, 
they may with great gain underfell us, our 
{tock with us being rated at ten. 

And, as they may out-trade us and under- 
feil us, fo are all contributions to the war, 
works of piety and glory of the ftate, cheaper 
to them than to us: for, the ufe for money 
going with us near double the rate it doth in 
other countries, the giving the fame fum muft 
needs be double the charge o us it is to them. 

Amongft other things which the King, with 
fo much wifdom, delivered to the Houfe of 
Parliament, he commieted to their contideration 
the balancing of trade and commerce; wherein 
there is nothing of greater confcquence than 
the rate of ufury, vhich holds no proportion 
with 
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with us and other nations, to our difadvantage, 
as by experience we fee and feel. 

Neither is the high rate of ufury lefs hurtful 
to commerce within the land, the gain by ufury 
being fo eafy, certain, and extreme great, as 
they are not only merchants and tradefmen, but 
landed mer farmers, and men of profeffion, that 
grow lazy in their profefflons, and become 
ufurers; for the rate of ufuryis the meafure by 
which all men trade, purchafe, build, plant, or 
any other ways barg.in. 

It hath been the wifdom aad care of former 
parliaments to provide for the prefervation of 
wood and timber; for which there is nothing 
more available than the calling down of the 
high rate of ufury: for, as the rate of money 
now goeth, no man can let his timber ftand, 
nor his wood grow to fuch years growth as is 
beft for the commonwealth, but it will be very 
lofsful to him ; the ftock of the woods. after 
they are worth forty or fifty fhillings the acre, 
growing fafter at ten inthe hundred than the 
woods themfelves do. 

And for fhipping, which is the ftrength and 
fafety of this land; I have heard divers mer- 
chants of good credit fay, that if they would 
build a fhip, and lett it to any other to employ, 
they cannot make of their money that way, 
counting all charges, tear and wear, above ten 
or twelve in the hundred. which can be no 
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gainful trade, money itfelf going at ten in the 
hundred. 

But in the Low Countries, where money 

goeth at fix, the building of fhips, and hiring 
them to others, is a gainful trade ; and fo the 
{tock of rich men, and the induftry of beginners, 
are well joined for the public. 
And yet that which is, above all the re{t, the 
greateft fin againft the land, is, that it makes the 
land itfelf of fmall value, nearer the rate of new- 
found lands, than of any other country, where 
laws, government, and peace have fo long 
flourifhed; for the high rate of ufury makes 
lands fell cheap; and the cheap fale of lands is 
the caufe men feek no more by induftry and coft 
to improve them. 

And this is plain, both by example and de- 
monftration: for we fee in other countries, 
where the ufe of money ts ata low rate, lands 
are generally fold for thirty, forty, and fome for 
fifty, years purchafe. 

And we know, by the rule of bargaining, 
that if the rate of ufe were not greater here than 
in other countries, Iands were then as good a 
pennyworth at twenty years purchafe, as they 
are now at fixteen: for lands, being the beft 
affurance and fecureft inheritance, will {till bear 
a rate above money. 

Now, if lands were at thirty years purchafe 
or near it, there we e no fo cheap purchafe as 


the amendment of our wn Iands; for it would 
be 
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be much cheaper to make one acre of land, now 
worth five fhillings by the year, to be worth 
ten fhillings, or being worth ten to be worth 
twenty fhillings, and fo in proportion, than 
to purchafe another acre worth five or ten fhil- 
lings. 

And in every acre thus purchafed to the 
owner by the amendment of his own, there were 
another purchafed to the commonwealth. 

And it is the bleffing of ‘sod toe this land, that 
there are few places cof it to which he hath not 
given means, by reafonable coft and induftry, 
greatly to amend it, in many to double the 
value, fo as in time, if, for their own good, 
men’s induftry were compelled that way, the 
riches and commodities of this land will near be 
doubled. 

"Then would all the wet lands in this kingdom 
foon be drained, the barren lands mended by 
marl, fleech, lime, chalk, fea-fand, and other 
means, which, for their profit, men’s induftry 
would find out. 

‘We fee with how great induftry and charge 
our neighbours the Dutch do drain and maintain 
their lands againft the fea, which floweth higher 
above them, than it doth above the loweft parts 
of our drowned lands. 

I will admit a great deal to their induftry 5 
but I fhould very unwillingly grant, that they 
are fo much more ingen'‘ous ind induftrious than 
we, as that all the odds v re therein. 
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Certainly, the main caufe of it is, that with 
us money is dear, and land cheap; with them 
land is dear, and money cheap; and confe- 
quently the improvement of their lands at fo 
great a charge with them, is gainful to the 
owners, which with us would be lofsful: for, 
ufury going at ten in the hundred, if a- man 
borrow five pounds, and beftow it on an acre 
of ground, the amendment ftands him in ten 
fhillings the year, and being amended, the land 
is not worth above fifteen years purchafe. 

But, if the ufe of money went at no more 
with us than in other places, then five pounds 


beftowed upon an acre of ground would ftand a 
man in but five or fix fhillings a year, and «hé 
acre of land fo amended would be worth, as 


hath been fhewed, fix and twenty or thirty 
years purchafe. 


W hereby it appeareth, that as the rate of ufe 
now goeth, no man (but where the land lieth 


extraordinarily happily for it) can amend his 
land, but to hisown lofs; whereas, if money 


were lett as it is in other countries, he might 
beftow more than double fo much as now he 
may, and yet be a great gainer thereby; and 
confequently, as was before remembered, fhould 


to hissown benefit purchafe land to the common- 
wealth. 


Neither would fuch purchafe of land to the 
commenwealth be tie b :nefit to the landed men 
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only, the benefit would be as much to the poor 
labourers of the land ; for now, when corn and 
other fruits of the land, which grow by labour, 
are cheap, the plough and mattock are caít 
into the hedge, there is little work for poor 
men, and that at a low rate: whetc s, if the 
mendmert of their own lands were the cheapeft 
purchafe to the owners, 1f there were many 
more people than there are, they fhould more 
readily be fet at work, at better rates than they 
now are, and none that had their health and 
limbs could be poor, but by their extremeft 
jazinefs. 

And as the high rate of ufury doth imbafe 
tands, fo it is as great u hindrance to difco- 
veries, plantations, and all good undertakings, 
making it near double.as chargeable to the ad- 
venturers (money being at ten in the hundred) 
as it is in other countries, where the ufe of 
money is fo much lower. 

Now let us fee the contrary, and conceive, 
if ufury were tolerated at fifteen or twenty in 
the hundred (and I fear many borrowers, all 
things confidered, pay above ten) what the 
condition of things would then be; and if it 
appear how defperate the hurt would be which 
that would bring, it may (at leaft upon good 
reafon) perfuade us how great the good would 
be of calling itdown. 
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Certainly, it muit of neceflity come to pats, 
that alltrades would in a fhort time decay: for 
few or none (and reckonthe hazard at nothing) 
yield fo great a gain as twenty in the hundred; 
and all other nations might with fo great gain 
Out-tra 'c and underfell us, that more than the 
earth wuuld of herfelf bring forth, we fhould 
fcarce raile any thing from it, even for our 
own ufe within the land; and land would be fo 
much imbafed, as men might afford, without 
lofs to themfelves, to carry the compoft out of 
their clofes upon the next adjoining lands to 
mend them: fo far fhould we be from marling, 
liming, draining, planting, andany other works 
of coft or induftry, by which lands are purchefed 
to the commonwealth; fo far from building, 
making of havens, difcoveries, new plantations, 
or any other actions of virtue and glory to the 
{tate ; for private gain is the compafs men ge- 
nerally fail by. 

And fince we cannot, without extraordinary 
dilizence, plant, build, drain, or any other 
way amend our lands, butit will be dearer to us 
than the purchafe of others, money being atten in 
the hundred; if money then fhould goat twenty 
in the hundred, the charge of mending our land 
would be doubled, andthe land abafed to feven 
or eight years purchafe; and confequently all 
works of induftry and charge, for improving of 
Jands,would be quite neg ected and given over; we 


fhould 
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u ould only eat up one another with ufury, have 
our commodities from other nations, let the 
land grow barren and unmanured, and the 
whole ftate in fhort time come to beggary. 

Againftt this (perhaps) may be objected, I hat 
tefore the 27th of Henry VIII. there was no 
limitation of ufury, and how did we then? 

To this may be anfwered, I hat in thofe times 
there was a ftricter band in that point upon 
men’s confciences; fo far forth as ufurers were 
in the fame cafe as eacommunicate perfons ; they 
could make no wills, nor werc allowed chriftian 
burial. 

Therefore let us, for our forefathers fake, 
hops, that the tie upon their confcrences then 
was a greater reftraint of ufury, than the ftatute 
of ten in the hundred isnow. I fear fornication 
is too frequent amongfit us; yet, thanks be to 
God, not fo much ufed as where there is allow- 
ance of courftefans and ftews. 







The objections likely to be made againft the 
calling down of money are, 


Firftt, That general objection of ignorance 
apainft all changes, be they never fo necefflary 
and apparently good, That it hath been foa long 
time, and been well enough; what will come of 
the alteration we cannot tell; why then fhould 
we make any change? 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, That, as in bodies natural, fo n 
politic, great and fudden changes are moft com- 
monly dangerous. 

I hirdly, T hat money will be fuddenly called 
in, and fo all borrowers greatly prejudiced. 

Fourthly, That money will be harder to come 
by, and thereby commerce greatly hindered. 

Laftly, That much money of forcigners, by 
reafon of the high rate of ufury, 1s brought over 
here to be managed at intereft, which would be 
carried away again, if the rate of ufury fhould 
be called down. 

















To the Firft, 


That money hath long gone at ten, and things 
been well enough: 


It is anfwered, That it is not long that the 
practice of ufury hath been fo generally ufed, 
without any fenfe or fcruple of the unlawfulnefs 
of it; for men’s confciences were hardened to 
it with cxample and cuftom, by degrees, and 
not upon the fudden. 

And as the beginning of many dangerous 
difeafes in healthful bodies, fo the beginning of 
many inconveniencies in a ftate, are not pre- 
fently felt. 
With us, after that with long civil wars the 
land was half unpeopled, fo as, till of late years, 
it came not to its full {tock of peopte again, there 
being the fame quantity of land to half the nam- 
ber 
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te of people; the furplufage of our inland 
commodities muft needs be fo great, that 
though trade were not equally balanced with 
us and other nations, we could not but grow 
rich 

Befides, France and the Low Countries were 
for many years half laid wafte with wal , and fo 
did trade but little, nor manage their own lands to 
their beft advantage ; whereby they did not only 
mot take the trade and market from us, which 
mow they do, but they themfelves were fed and 
cloathed by us, and took our commodities from 
us at great high rates. 

Whereas now we fee the Dutch do every 
where out trade us andthe French feed us with 
theircorn, even in plentifu! years. 

So as now, our land being full ftocked with 
people, our neighbours induftrious and fubtle in 
trade, if we do not more equally balance trade, 
and bring to pafs that we may afford the fruits 
of our land as cheap as other countries attord 
the fame of the fame kind, we muft (though 
we leave a number of our fuperfluities, as God 
forbid but we fhould) ina {hort time grow poor 
and beggarly. 

And in this condition ten in the hundred, in 
a little more time, will as well ferve to do it, as 
if money were at twenty: for (as was before 
remembered) jn moft of the commodities the 

earth 
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carth bringeth forth, the ftock employed ri 
planting and managing of them makes a grear 
part of their price; and Confequently they may, 
with great gainto themfelves, underfell us; our 
{tock with us going at double the rate that 
their’s goes with them. 

‘This we fee and feel too well by experience 
at this prelent: for, having a great furplufage 
of corn, we can find no vent for it; the French 
with their own, the Dutch with the corn of 
Poland, every where fupplying the markets at 
cheaper rates than we can afford it. 

And even our cloths, which have hitherto 
been the golden mine in England, I have heard 
many merchants fay, that (except it be in fome 
few of the fineft fort of them, which is 2 riches 
peculiar to this nation) other countries begin to 
make them of their own wool, and, by affording 
them cheaper than we may, fo to take our 
markets from us. 

And thio I hope may in part ferve for anfwer 
to the next objection, I hatall great and fudden 
changes are commonly dangerous; for that rule 
holds true, where the body natural or politic is in 
perfect {tate of health ; but where there is a de- 
clining (as I have fome caufe to fear there is, or 
may foon be, with us) there to make no altera- 
tion is acertain way to ruin, 
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To the “Fkird, 


That money will fuddenly be called in, and fe 
all borrowers greatly prejudiced : 





For that there may be a claufe in the end of 
the ftatute, whenfoever it fhall be made, that 
it fhall be lawful for all that have lent money at 
ten in the hundred, which is new forborne and 
owing, to take for fuch money, fo lent and 
owing, during two years after this fefion of par- 
liament, fuch ufe as they might have done if 
this act had not been made: whereby borrow- 
ers fhall be in lefs danger of tudden calling in of 
their money than now they are; for where 
the Jenders, upon continuance of their old fecu- 
rity, may make ten in the hundred, upon new 
fecurity they may be content with lefs; fo the 
calling in of their money will be to their own 
prejudice. 

And if there be any borrower to whom this 
giveth not fufficient fatisfaction, if fuch bor- 
rower have lands of value to pay his debts, the 
worít condition he can fear, is to have at the 
leaft twenty years purchafe for his land, where- 
with to clear his debts 3; for, as I faid before, 
land, being the beft fecurity and fecureft inhe- 
ritance, will {till bear a rate above money. 

And fo there being no ufe allowed for money 
above the rate tolerated in other countries, land 
will as readily fell at twenty years purchafe, as it 
doth 
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doth now attwelys. And I think there is « 
borrower, that hath lard of value to pay his 
debts, doth doubt, if he will now fell his land 


at ten years purchafe, he mipht foon be out 
of debt. 





To the Fcurth Objection, 
That money will be kard to be borrowed, and 
fo commerce hindered: 

I anfwer, ‘That it were true, if the high rate 
of ufury did increafe money within this land ; 
but the high rate of ufury doth enrich only the 
ufurer, and impoverifh the kingdom, as hath 
been fhewed: and it is the plenty of money 
within the land that maketh money eafier to be 
borrowed, as we fee by the example of other 
countries, where money is eafier to be borrowed 
than itis with us, and yet the rate tolerated for 
ufe is little more than half fo much. 

It is the high rate of ufe that undoeth fo many 
of the gentry of the land, which maketh the 
number of borrowers fo great; and the number 
of borrowers muft of neceffity make money the 
harder to be borrowed: whereas, if ufe for 
money were at a lower rate, land, as hath 
been fhewed, would be much quicker to he 
fold, and at dearer rates, and fo the nobility 
and gentry would foon be out of debt, and con- 
{e zuently the fewer borrowers, ar:id foto tradef- 
men and merchants me ney ealy to be had. 
Further 
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Further, let us confider, if money were 
called down, what ufurers would do with their 
money : they would not I fuppofe long be 
fullen, and keep it a dead ftock by them ; for 
that were not fo much as the fafeft way of 
keeping it: they muft th-n cither employ it 
in trade, fiurchafe land, or lend for ufe at fuch 
rate as the law will tolerate: if it quicken trade, 
that is,the thing to be defired, for that will 

nrich the kingdem, and fo make money plen- 
tiful. 

And yet need not any borrower fear that 
money will be fo employed in trade, as that 
there will not be fufaicient of money to pur- 
chafe land; where the purchafer may have as 
much, or near fo much, rent by the purchafe 
of land, as he can by putting his money to ufe: 
for a great number of gertlemen and others in 
the country know not how to employ any ftock 
in trade, but with great uncertainty, and lefs 
fatisfaction to themfelves, than the letting of 
their money at a lower rate, or purchafing land 
at twenty years purshafe or upwards. 

No doubt for the prefent there would be 
great buying and felling of land, till men had 
cleared themfelves, and paid their debts: but 
in fhort time land, as it is fhewed before, 
would feli at fo dear a rate, that money-lett at 
a lower rate cf ufe weuld bring in proportion 
as great arate above the rent that would be 
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made then by the urc iafe of land, as the rar 
of money now is above l.. rent of Iand pur- 
chafed at fourteen or fifteen years purchafe, 
and fo by confequence money would then as 
eafily be borrowed as it is now; and fo much 
eafier, as it would be more plentiful, and fewei 
borrowers. 


To the laft and w eakeft Objection, 


That there is now much money of fo eigners 
im the land, to be managed at ten in the 
hundred, which, if money fhould be called 
down, would be carried out of the land. 





"F here is no doubt it is true: but I defire to 
know, whether any man think it better for the 
flate, that they fhould now carry out one hun- 
dred pounds, or feven years hence two3 or 
fourteen years hence four; or one and twenty 
years hence eight: for fo in effect upon the 
multiplying of mtereft they do. 

It will feem incredible to fuch as have not 
confidered it, but to any that will but caft it up 
it is plainly manifeft, that a hundred pounds, 
managed at ten in the hundred, in feventy 
years multiplies itfelf to a hundred thoufiues 
pounds. So, if there fhould be a huadred 
choufand pounds of foreigners money now ma- 
naged here at ten in the hundred, (and that 
doth feem no great matter) that one. hundred 
thoufand pounds in th: cefcore nd ten years, 
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which is but the ase «f a man, would carry 
out fen millions, which I believe is more than 
all the coin at this prefent in the land. 

I know we cannot conceive how any fuch 
fum fhould be manzged at intereft; yet this 
is fufficient to make us |’: e to joy in foreigners 
money. 

Befides, we muft not conceive that the 
mtrey of foreigmers, which is here managed 
at ufury, is breught into the land in ready 
coin or bullion: the courfe is, that merchants 
fend over bills of exchange to their factors, 
for which they receive our money here; and 
this is the money they manage at intereft, and 
fo they eat us out with our own money. 

The old comparifon, which compares ufury 
to the butler’s box, deferves to be remembered 
whilft men are at play, they fee] not what they 
give to the box; but at the end of Chriftmas it 
makes all, or near all, gamefters Icfers. And 
I fear the comparifon holds thus much further, 
that there are as few efcape that continue in 
ufury, as that continue gamefters; a man may 
play once er twice, and leave a winner, but 
the dfe of it ts feldom without ruin. 

Now  becaufe I know men’s private interefts 
do many times blind their judgments, and left 
any fhou d be tempted for their own, againft 
the public g od; I vill defire them to remem- 
ber, that f they have lands as well as money; 
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that what they lo e ir their money, they fha í 
get in their land: for -..u. and money are eve: 
in balance one againft the other; and where 
money is dear, land is cheap; and where money 
is cheap, land is dear. 

And if there * any yet fo hearty a well- 
wifher to ten in the hund ed as that-ke ftill 
thinks it fit to be con inued, ay with is, that 
he and his pofterity may have the pri ilege to 
borrow, but not to lend, at that rate. 

In the beginning of th.s treatife I did dif- 
claim the proofs of the unlawfulnefs of ufury, 
leaving them to divines; this one only (rifing 
from the premiffles) which may ferve for all, I 
think fit to fet dowr 

It is agreed by all the divines that ever were, 
without exception of any, yea, and by the 
ufurers themfelves, that biting ufury is unlaw- 
ful Now, fince it hath been proved, that ten 
in the hundred doth bite the landed men, doth 
bite the poor, doth bite trade, doth bite the 
king in his cuftoms, doth bite the fruits of the 
land, and moft of all the land itfelf; doth bite 
all works of piety, of virtue and glory to the 
{tate; no man can deny but ten in the iun- 
dred is abfolutely unlawful, howfoever iappily 
a leffer rate may be otherwife: 

To the king, increafe of his cuft ms. 

To the kingdom, increafe o sard, by en- 
riching of this. 

Ta 
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To the nobility and ¢ ¿nt 7, deliverance from 
bondage and debt. 

To merchants, continuance and flourifhing 
in their ¢rade. 

To young beginners in trade and commerce, 
the fruits of their ow: labou s. 

‘To labourers, cuick «a.ployment. 

‘To ufurers, iand for cheir money. 
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POs TSCRIP T. 


INCE the foree,.+ing papers were delivered to 
the prefs, Mr I*:nry Dakers, merchant, 
fent me a moi:rt ration: 1: and :dmirabi: treatife 
concerning trade, callea Euglanc’. Lntercft ana 
Improvement, writ by Samuel cortrey, & fq; 
one of the Gentlemen of his Mlajciyos avy 
Chamber; in which he mentions fomething 
concerning the inte.eft of money, in the fol- 
lowing words, page 42, VIZ- 
<< In the laft place, concerning the ufe of 
< money, which being the life and finews > 
<c trade, it hath been the opinion of fome, that 
*¢ the greater ufe were allowed for money, the 
*¢ more would be the profit of the public; 
<< for that ftrangers finding a greater benefit to 
<< be made of their money here, than other- 
<< where, would fend it hither, whereby money 
<< would be much more plentiful amongift us. 
<< Indeed I fhould be of their opinion, if, as 
«< foon as by this means great fums of money 
<< were tranfported hither, all their mo~ cy 
«<< fhould be confifcated to the public- F t if 
<< otherwife, fure it cannot be denied. but the 
«© greater the ufe, the more the pro : to the 
<c ufurer, and lofs to the debtor; {f as-_n afew 
<< years we fhould find ourfelves fo little en- 
é riched 
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riched thereby, th t, when the principal 
< fhouid be agair ~-7 .lled, we fhould find but 
little money left, all our own being wafted 
in ufe. Wherefore indeed the true benefit 
to the public is, to fet the ufe of money as 
“<< low, or rather lower.thin in our neighbour 
“<< countries it is for “icn the} would make no 
<c profit our c. us by taat means, but rather we 
cct on rnein And it .s the clear profit that we 

= ss aur own, that will make this nation 
<c rich, and nou: ie great fums we are indebted 
<© to others.” 

Which I have here inferted for fuch-like 
reafons: 

Firft, That the world may fee I am not 
{ingular in this opinion, although I thought I 
had been fo, when firit I wrote the aforefaid 
obfervations. 

Secondly, For confirmation of the truth, by 
the authority of a perfon of fuch known abilities. 

Thirdly, To give the author his due honour 
of being the firft obferver, “ce. 

And I am forry [ know not the ingenious 
author of the former tract, that I might do right 
a> his memory, who hath done more for his 
co. ntry, than would have been the gift of fome 
millioi s of pounds fterling into the public 
exchec er. 
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